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USS UL Re ena: 


The bicycles and south end of 
Warner Gym should enable most 
readers to recognize this month’s 
cover photo as having been taken in 
Oberlin, but only recent graduates 


and regular visitors to the campus 


may know it was taken from the 
second floor of the King Building, 
looking west. Building behind the 
autos is Dascomb Hall, with Pyle 
Inn and the Saga headquarters in 
the background. 


On Page Four, Richard F. Seaman, ° 


55, Oberlin’s director of develop- 
ment, calls attention to a financial 
paradox where the College is expe- 
riencing budget difficulties despite 
the current period of prosperity and 
the heavy demand for education. 
The fact that colleges and universi- 
ties everywhere are experiencing 
financial crises does not lessen 
Oberlin’s problem. Mr. Seaman pre- 
sents facts to show how Oberlin’s 


future has become dependent upon 
its alumni and friends. 

This month’s next contributor, 
Prof. Warren Taylor, has written 
frequent articles for the Alumni 
Magazine in his nearly four decades 
on the faculty. Though he identifies 
“The Primacy of the Person” as “a 
criticism of the Oberlin tradition” 
you’ll find him reminding you that 
by criticism he means “an effort to 
establish, comparatively, the inher- 
ent worth of the tradition.” 

Mr. Taylor, of course, is outspoken 
in his arguments against change and 
vigorous in his demands that depar- 
tures from tradition be proved 
worthy. or necessary in advance. 
Surely the questions he raises should 
be pondered by alumni engaged in 
the ‘Inquiry Process” instituted at 
last Fall’s Homecoming. 

Our other feature articles swing 
toward the East with Steve Craine’s 
report on Asia House’s first year 
and Alex Jack’s report on his trip to 
Vietnam a year ago. Both writers, 
incidentally, are sons of alumni. 
Steve’s father is Prof. Lyle Craine, 
31, of the University of Michigan 
faculty. Alex’ mother is Esther 
Williams Jack, ’38. Steve’s article 
originally was published in the 
Oberlin Review as was his Decem- 
ber 1967 article on architects’ plans 
for a new fe age ead a new 
pide de: moe 
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or Deficit: 


Do We Dare 


to Care ? 
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OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE 


Oberlin's Strength 
and Vitality Depend 


More and More on 


Voluntary Support from 


Alumni and Friends 


y fee FINANCIAL PLIGHT of our nation’s colleges 
and universities is at long last being recognized 
as a problem deserving of urgent national atten- 
tion from both the public and private sectors of our 
society. The national news has been filled recently 
with reports expressing alarm about the financial 
difficulties being experienced by public as well as 
private institutions of higher education. More and 
more colleges and universities, including some of the 
nation’s wealthiest, are facing serious deficit opera- 
tions this year. Yale has just announced a campaign 
for $388 million dollars from individuals during the 
next 10 years. This amount does not include an ad- 
ditional $377 million to be sought from other sources 
during this period. Noted educational authorities 
such as Kingman Brewster and McGeorge Bundy 
are helping to sharpen the public awareness of the 
seriousness of this problem. 

This national concern has prompted the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching (of 
which President Carr is a Board member) to under- 
take an extensive study to examine “the future 
structure and financing of U. S. higher education.” 
Clark Kerr, former president of the University of 
California, has been selected to direct this study and 
an initial $300,000 grant has been authorized to sup- 
port it. Similarly, a 15-member Advisory Committee 
on Higher Education, of which President Carr is also 
a member, is exploring the relationship between col- 
leges, universities, and the federal government in a 
study sponsored by the Department of Health, Edu- 
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cation and Welfare. This study has particular signifi- 
cance, for the federal investment in higher educa- 
tion during the present fiscal year alone is estimated 
at $4.6 billion dollars, an increase of $3 billion dollars 
over the annual rate just five years ago. 

Unfortunately, Oberlin’s uniqueness as an educa- 
tional institution has not enabled it to develop an 
immunity to these financial difficulties. For the first 
time in recent years, Oberlin College experienced a 
budget deficit during 1966-67 and a budget deficit of 
more than a quarter million dollars is anticipated 
for the present fiscal year in spite of hoped for 
budgeted increases in voluntary gifts available for 
current operating purposes. 

It seems paradoxical, of course, that such prob- 
lems should be present during a period of unpar- 
alleled prosperity when more and more students are 
seeking college educations. However, the cost of 
education has increased sharply at Oberlin and else- 
where for a variety of reasons. To sustain its ex- 
cellence, Oberlin must attract and maintain a 
superior faculty in the face of a serious teacher 
shortage. Curriculums have to be improved in re- 
sponse to new social conditions and constantly 
changing technologies. Modern academic facilities 
need to be provided to satisfy the requirements of 
a large student body, to replace worn-out facilities, 
and to house more sophisticated educational pro- 
grams. Students have greater need for grants in aid. 

Oberlin’s private and independent nature has 
enabled it to gain national distinction, largely be- 
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cause as a private college it has been able to deter- 
mine its own special character and purpose and to 
conduct educational programs particularly designed 
to serve these purposes. Over the years, Oberlin has 
developed educational programs which differ in 
important ways from other public and private in- 
stitutions. The existence on the same undergraduate 
campus of a superior college of arts and sciences and 
an outstanding pre-professional school of music con- 
tributes importantly to Oberlin’s greatness and 
Oberlin’s programs are regarded nationally as among 
the finest of any undergraduate college in the coun- 
try. But Oberlin’s ability to sustain its purposes as a 
private and independent institution is being deter- 
mined increasingly by the amount of wholly volun- 
tary support it can obtain from those who are 
strongly identified with it—its alumni and friends. 

Certainly those identified with Oberlin will agree 
that our nation’s system of higher education is 
stronger for the presence of its private sector. How- 
ever, the current serious financial difficulties facing 
higher education threaten the ability of private col- 
leges like Oberlin to maintain their strength and 
vitality as pacesetting institutions. Moreover, the 
very ability of some to survive is being tested. 

Like other private institutions, Oberlin has three 
basic sources of income to support its programs—in- 
come from endowment, from tuition, and from gifts. 
When endowment is studied comparatively, Oberlin 
in fortunate, indeed, that it has such a handsome one. 
At the end of the last fiscal year its market value 
exceeded $81,000,000. The Investment Committee of 
the Board of Trustees has managed this endowment 
wisely and has struck an effective balance between 
the need to obtain as high a yield as possible from 
its investments while also recognizing the obligation 
to future generations of Oberlin students by invest- 
ing for growth. 

Endowment income has been increasing stead- 
ily in recent years and last year it furnished $2,- 
750,000 to help offset the cost of education. In spite 
of this commendable performance, endowment in- 
come now accounts for only one-third of the money 
needed to conduct the College’s programs. Just 10 
years ago, endowment earnings provided nearly half 
of the College’s income. The increased size of the 
student body and the sharply increased educational 
costs have caused this declining percentage. The 
result is that the legacy of Charles Martin Hall 
which enabled Oberlin to become a great college 
now is insufficient to sustain the present programs. 

Tuition charges to students have increased 
markedly in recent years reflecting, in part, a con- 
scious decision that students should be asked to pro- 
vide a larger share of the cost of their education, but 
also the College’s response to sharply increased edu- 
cational costs. Ten years ago the annual tuition 
charge was $750. Next year it will be $2,000. Tuition 
today provides 52% of the total income needed; ten 
years ago it provided 39%. There is increasing con- 
cern that the point has been reached beyond which 
Oberlin cannot continue to increase charges to stu- 
dents without risking its ability to obtain a hetero- 
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geneous student body of diverse backgrounds. 

The third major source of support for the College, 
gifts from alumni and friends, thus takes on vital 
importance. With the College’s endowment losing 
its proportional ability to bolster the College’s over- 
all financial structure and with increasing concern 
about high tuition charges, gifts to the College on an 
annual basis have become particularly necessary as 
a financial resource. Whereas, it takes $1,000,000 of 
additional endowment to provide just $40,000 of new 
operating income, the same income can be obtained 
from just 200 annual gifts of $200 each. 

Last year, 6,464 alumni, parents, students, friends, 
corporations, and foundations contributed to the Col- 
lege through the Annual Advancement Fund (out- 
right gifts by individuals), by means of one of the 
many retained income plans, or by bequests. The 
generosity of these persons or groups has helped the 
College to maintain its strength in spite of the serious 
financial difficulties it now faces. In contrast to the 
number of donors, this issue of the Alumni Magazine 
is being mailed to more than 25,000 graduates, former 
students, and friends. This ratio of participation is 
only average, in comparative terms, for an institu- 
tion of Oberlin’s character. This may seem surpris- 
ing to those who are faithfully supporting the Col- 
lege and who feel that Oberlinians possess a rare 
identification with, and an unusual loyalty to, their 
college which concern is expressed, in part, through 
regular financial support of it. 

The truth of the matter is that Oberlin’s financial 
needs have never been greater. The EPOC Commit- 
tee expressed its hope that the College would seek 
current and capital funds totaling $25,000,000 during 
the next five years. Including the magnificent Ford 
Challenge gift of over two million dollars, Oberlin 
has managed to raise just over $16,000,000 from all 
sources, public and private, in the past five years. 

A reasonable person has to conclude that the 
future strength of Oberlin’s educational program will 
be determined by its ability to obtain increased 
levels of support from a larger number of persons on 
a more regular basis. 

These comments are serious in tone, but the prob- 
lem is a serious one. One of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of those identified with Oberlin is their 
ability to respond in a reasoned way when the facts 
of a given situation are known to them. When one 
combines this propensity for reasoned judgment 
with an Oberlinian’s strong sense of responsibility 
and loyalty to the College, there is justification for 
an optimistic judgment that alumni and friends of 
the College will respond enthusiastically to Oberlin’s 
pressing financial problems. 

The facts of Oberlin’s present fiscal health reveal 
that the College needs the generous help of its 
alumni and friends. You can help by contributing to 
the extent you are able to the 1967-68 Annual Ad- 
vancement Fund. Or, you may want to consider a re- 
tained income gift which can establish a scholarship 
fund or endow a new professorship. 

Do we dare to be straightforward in expressing 
our genuine needs and our hope for your help? >» > 
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The 
Primacy 


of the 
Person 


HANT PAEANS to celebrate change! (Change as 
relief from boredom! Change for the sake of 
change! Change as adjustment to a changing socie- 
ty!) But leave unexplored and undefined the ulti- 
mate questions which intelligence imposes on man: 
Change of what? From what to what? And why? 
Amid the utopian promises of change, Carl Becker 
rightly asked: “How new will the better world be?” 
Intone psalms to experimentation! (Experimenta- 
tion for the breakthrough! Experimentation for the 
know-how! In the competitive sports of war on earth 
and conquest in space, be a winner! Accept only total 
victory!) But forget about the spoils: tears, blood, 
annihilation. And leave unexplored and undefined 
all future moral judgments of the consequences — 
Hiroshima — of the application of technological 
know-how, experimentally and scientifically de- 
rived, in the sacred lives of men and women, boys 
and girls, everywhere on earth today. Amid the uto- 
pian promises of experimentation pointed to the in- 
tellectual, mechanization, manipulation, and control 
of all forms of life, individual and social, D. H. Law- 
rence rightly observed: 


There was a new world, a new order, strict, ter- 
rible, inhuman, but satisfying in its destructive- 
ness. The men were satisfied to belong to the great 
and wonderful machine, even whilst it destroyed 
them ... It was the first step in undoing, the first 
great phase of chaos, the substitution of the me- 
chanical principle for the organic, the destruction 
of the organic purpose, the organic unity, and the 
subordination of every organic unit to the great 
mechanical purpose. It was pure organic disinte- 
gration and pure mechanical organization. This is 
the first and finest state of chaos. 


Exalt the powers and principalities of research! 
(Research as a status symbol in a new college profes- 
sionalism! Research which adds to the inexhausti- 


Mr. Taytor, a graduate of Vanderbilt University and the 
University of Chicago, joined the Oberlin faculty in 1930. 
He has been chairman of the committee in charge of the 
upperclass divisional course, The Humanistic Tradition, 
since its beginning at Oberlin in 1947-48. He also chairs 
the Committee on Interdisciplinary Humanistic Studies. 
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bility of the knowledge explosion! Research which 
exhumes old facts or propounds new interpretations, 
new hypotheses!) But in an age of specialization, 
shot through and through with towering presump- 
tions and towering arrogance, never ask the circum- 
ference and the usefulness of the new knowledge. 
Never inquire what spiritual darkness may flourish 
in high and exalted principalities. Long before a 
university-inspired emphasis on research had filtered 
downward into undergraduate colleges and obscured 
their fullest obligations to their students, William 
James, 1899, had clearly seen the limits of research 
when viewed in the larger perspectives of the func- 
tion of education. His description of the place of re- 
search in German universities is doubly relevant. 
The compulsive exaltation of research in American 
universities was developed from the Germanic model 
during the last half of the last century. And when 
the Hitlerian holocaust swept across Germany, schol- 
arship, exalted of itself, was unavailing. James saw 
research, of itself, as an educational occupation, in 
this perspective: 


The German universities are proud of the num- 
ber of young specialists whom they turn out every 
year, — not necessarily men of any original force 
of intellect, but men so trained to research that 
when their professor gives them an historical or 
philological thesis to prepare, or a bit of laboratory 
work to do, with a general indication as to the 
best method, they can go off by themselves and use 
apparatus and consult sources in such a way as to 
grind out in the requisite number of months some 
little peppercorn of new truth worthy of being 
added to the store of extant human information on 
that subject. Little else is recognized in Germany 
as a man’s title to academic advancement than his 


ability thus to show himself an efficient instrument 
of research. 


The foregoing paragraphs on change, experimenta- 
tion, and research are not intended to deny them, as 
processes, whatever intrinsic merits they may pos- 
sess. But the question of merit raises the question of 
perspective and judgment. Who, finally, are to fore- 
see and judge the personal and social consequences? 
There is no greater tragic actuality of American edu- 
cation today than the patent neglect of this question. 
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A Criticism 
of the 


Oberlin 
Tradition 


by Warren Taslor 
Professor of English 


National perspicacity is in short supply. In his con- 
frontation of the whole of life, of human existence, 
what qualities of awareness and ways of thinking, 
choosing, and acting should the graduate of a college, 
as citizen, possess? If this question became one of 
first importance and sensible answers to it were 
sought, much of the current confusion and alienation 
in college students would disappear. The current in- 
difference to this larger function of the undergradu- 
ate college has, in a fog of academic professionalism, 
obscured the perspective of the entire lifetime of the 
student: What sort of person will he be? What will 
he make of life and life of him? The current indiffer- 
ence to these larger questions has made the terms 
change, experimentation, and research the new jar- 
gon of a new age of confusion in college education. 

Cracking through the crusty surface of jargon one 
confronts the big question: What is a college about 
anyway? What is its center? Where does it really 
live, and move, and have its being? 

Quite simply, a genuine college is about the fullest 
possible growth of awareness, in young men and 
women, — an awareness which reaches across the 
many dimensions of life. Quite simply, what mat- 
ters most, in the end, are the full lives, both personal- 
ly and socially, of those maturing men and women. 

In hard, cold numbers, higher education in colleges 
and universities today in the United States looms 
large. Upward of a half million teachers offer one 
or another form of instruction to upward of six mil- 
lion students in approximately 2,500 colleges and uni- 
versities at the yearly cost of about eight billion dol- 
lars, which is one-fourth of the public expenditures 
for all types of schools. Higher education, then, rep- 
resents, numerically, massive efforts and costs. For 
what? From technical schools, and universities come 
professional men and women, highly trained in high- 
ly specialized ranges of human interests and endeav- 
ors: doctors, lawyers, engineers, architects, profes- 
sors. technicians, and the rest. But why keep stu- 
dents for four years in undergraduate colleges? What 
competences, what experiences, insights, and under- 


standing may we, in the full perspective of human 


achievements, rightly expect those students to pos- 
sess when they graduate? College costs money. In 
short, why should they go at all? How do they them- 
selves and society gain from the expense? What’s a 
college about today? Now? 

Here is one recent answer: the function of the un- 
dergraduate college of the liberal arts and sciences is 
to supervise the acquisition, the transmission, and the 
application of knowledge. The defense of this answer 
runs like this: New times bring new needs. The so- 
ciety we live in today is a changing, sophisticated, dy- 
namic society. Environmental pressures bring new 
problems. Our coping with new problems requires 
new experimentation, new controls. We must exer- 
cise the greatest diligence in our search for new 
truths, new knowledge. We must train our students, 
above all else, to become research scholars in special- 
ized fields of learning. 

The defense of the view continues, with its under- 
lying assumptions. Our first loyalty is to our special- 
ized knowledge and not to students, individually, as 
human beings, nor to the tradition and the ideals of 
the school where we teach. It is not to liberal educa- 
tion. Our first loyalty is to research which increases 
the amount of knowledge in one or another area of 
specialization, and augments one’s professional status 
as scholar in a specialized field. 

The defense of the view continues. From the con- 
currence of a population explosion and a knowledge 
explosion, education must meet the new needs of a 
new society. The application of the new knowledge 
from the biological, physical, and behavioral sciences 
will so transform both individuals and societies that, 
at long last, mankind everywhere will realize all his 
ancient millenial hopes. 

The function of the undergraduate college today, 
under new social pressures and needs, is to increase 
knowledge. That is one answer. Humankind should 
have all of the sound knowledge it can acquire, 
wherever it comes from. That is no question. But in 
these days, a true and genuine science is frequently 
eclipsed by the unrestrained hopes and claims of 
pseudo-sciences which engender a new form of de- 
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terminism which we may call scientism. Scientism 
flourishes on pseudo-knowledge as easily as on 
knowledge. Because of that, it is doubly important to 
inquire if knowledge, genuine, positive, or pseudo— 
in fact, knowledge in any form — is enough to justify 
the existence of the undergraduate college. This is 
particularly true if human beings are to push their 
perspectives to a more comprehensive command over 
their own natures and actions, as individuals, and 
beyond that, to fuller and larger appreciations of hu- 
man achievements and the potentials of human so- 
cieties. 

One does not reject sound knowledge in rejecting 
the adequacy of the proposal that the first and fore- 
most function of the undergraduate college is to su- 
pervise the acquisition, the transmission, and the ap- 
plication of knowledge in specialized studies. One 
should certainly possess knowledge before one acts; 
but constructive action, however, is more than mere 
knowledge, mere learning. Constructive actions re- 
quire a synthesizing understanding of both goals 
and techniques of available choices and decisions, 
and some foresight of consequences, all of which sur- 
pass the findings of vast accumulations of objective 
data, computerized or not. The scholar in the special- 
ized field of learning, whose proper habitat is the 
university, may tell the public what he knows, but 
sound societies — shades of the Hitlerian holocaust 
—require more than that knowledge. They require 
wisdom, which does not emerge readily and easily. 
Sound societies require, no less than scholarly men, 
judicious men who can illumine their constituents in 
the choices of ends and means which inhere in all 
their efforts. 

Scholars and other professional men and women in 
specialized areas of learning emerge from universi- 
ties. Technicians emerge from technical schools. It 
is the social obligation of those schools to produce 
them. But that training does not involve the whole- 
ness of their lives. At best, it is fragmentary. 

Where, then, in the long years of education, are the 
broad insights and perspectives required for wisdom 
and sound judgment in all matters of living a life- 
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time to come fully into focus? The computers cannot 
bring them into focus, for they are but enormously ex- 
pensive regurgitating machines, disgorging what is 
fed into them. The specialized scholars are too intent 
on adding “‘a little peppercorn” to the knowledge ex- 
plosion to shift focus. In educating themselves to- 
wards their own maturity, then, young men and wom- 
en, in developing broad perspectives of life in the 
large and in developing sound judgments in making 
their choices, will have to look to their fathers and 
mothers and to the teachers in liberal arts colleges 
who wish them at least to begin to achieve, not only 
scholarship, but also discernment and wisdom. 

This is of first importance in living their personal 
lives intelligently, but it is also of first importance in 
their professional lives. Everyone knows how profes- 
sional performances in all careers vary: there are 
good doctors, and bad; good lawyers, and bad; good 
teachers, and bad; good scientists, and bad; good 
statesmen, and bad. Forget the bad, but among the 
good, those good doctors, lawyers, teachers, scien- 
tists, statesmen, and the rest, who have genuine liber- 
al educations clearly differ in outlook and judgment 
from the good ones who do not have liberal education. 
Observe it; it needs no statistical proof. 

Towering above all else, the center of a college is 
human beings. Its function is the fullest possible hu- 
manization of its students. Its center is not data. Its 
center is not monolithic bodies of knowledge. Its cen- 
ter is not machines, not innumerable test scores, 
classifications and computations. At its center are 
fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, and teach- 
ers. 

. If we push beyond the current barbaric exploita- 
tion of human beings as members of the animal king- 
dom and ask how those same human beings may at- 
tain their inherent humanity in becoming civilized, 
we approach the apex of human existence: the best 
possible fulfillment of the best potential in human 
beings. Perhaps the profoundest wish of every hu- 
mane father and mother is that the son or daughter 
mature, personally and socially, in order to live the 
fullest, richest, and most useful life possible. At this 
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“The men were 
satisfied to belong 
to the great and 


wonderful machine, 
even whilst it 
destroyed them...” 


—D. H. Lawrence 


point, in this wish, all humane college teachers join 
all humane fathers and mothers in realizing how 
highly unquantifiable and how highly personal a 
liberal education is. For beyond all kindness and 
concern of parents and teachers alike lies the fact 
that the student himself is also an agent in working 
towards his own maturity. 

At the center of the college, then, is the growth of 
the maturing student, the emerging fulfillment of his 
potential as a self-governing and a self-creating — or 
as A.H. Maslow phrases it, “‘a self-actualizing” human 
being: the paragon of man’s own humanity. 

Even in this age of technological specialization, the 
genuine place and function of an undergraduate lib- 
eral education is not to produce new facts, new equa- 
tions, new formulae. It is not to create a new com- 
modity, like coffee or tea: the instant scholar in a 
specialized area of knowledge. The genuine function 
of the college is to provide ample occasions which 
incite the growth of individuals towards their own 
maturity. That maturity not only includes some com- 
mand over the ranges of accumulated knowledge 
but it also includes a great deal more. It extends 
both widely and deeply into the human personality, 
all that the individual responds to, sees, understands, 
chooses, judges, and does. Matthew Arnold set goals 
which extend to any society in any age when he 
praised Sophocles as an “even-balanced soul,” who 
“saw life steadily, and saw it whole.” Blessed is that 
college which gives its students the perspectives and 
standards which will clarify their vision of life and 
deepen their judgments, both of themselves, others, 
and the policies followed by their society. For the 
liberally trained student has, from it, the critical 
capacity which the illiberally trained scholar lacks. 
Matthew Arnold, in his definition of criticism, dis- 
closed also the center of a liberal education: “a dis- 
interested endeavour to learn and propagate the best 
that is known and thought in the world.” The core 
meaning of life itself, in Whitman’s sense, is the 
same: 

to walk rapidly through civilizations, govern- 


ments, theories, 
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Through poems, pageants, shows, to form indi- 

viduals. 

The critical component of the human personality, 
the judiciousness of individuals as a great value, 
drops from sight in the compulsive depersonalizations 
of men and women (masses) and abstractions (power 
and data) of a technological and scientific age. But 
in a liberal education a student is not a statistic. He 
is not a guinea pig. He is an individual maturing as 
creator and critic both of his own life and the life 
of his society. 

In increasing specialized knowledge and scientific 
know-how by research, the universities, as a cluster 
of institutes, have become, in Clark Kerr’s term, 
multiversities. And any student who wishes to dis- 
tinguish himself as a research scholar had best attend 
the institute which interests him and mature in his 
specialty there. The function of the multiversity is 
to help him. 

The function of the college is different. The pres- 
ent academic activistic brushing aside of all consid- 
erations of the place and importance of a general, 
liberal education in the lives of students must be 
challenged. Is the emphasis on liberal education in 
the college now to be swept aside to make room for 
a greater emphasis on narrow specialized studies in 
a hybrid sort of junior multiversity? 

In the present knowledge explosion, where it is 
suggested that everyone must master as much of it 
as he can although much of it, like automobiles, be- 
comes almost immediately obsolete, are we, in such 
circumstances, shortly to reach a Heraclitean flow of 
change both instant and perpetual where nothing at 
all endures? 

The catastrophic irony of our own age is that the 
knowledge explosion has brought us a superabun- 
dance of technological know-how without our de- 
veloping at the same time judicious insights into 
the know-why. With our analytical skills we can 
tear anything to pieces, spread all of its components 
before us, as if they were the scattered mechanisms 
of a watch, but then discover that we cannot put them 
together again. Something eludes us. The age of 


“| ..to walk rapidly 
through civilizations, 
governments, theories, 


Through poems, 
pageants, shows, to 


_ form individuals.” 
—Whitman 


intense analysis knows little of synthesis, if anything. 
Specialization, fragmentation, pulverization, objec- 
tivity. No coordination. No wholeness. No center. 
No personality. By the know-why alone, with full 
critical foresight, may the know-how be channeled 
into constructive, humanized ends and not into de- 
structive, depersonalized ends. Fantastically expen- 
sive computers become a golden calf, the Baal of 
statisticians. The electronic heart beats in the com- 
puterized society. Congestion, pollution, speed, af- 
fluence, classification, I.D. cards, competition, 1.Q.’s, 
hate, power, violence, war, massive objectivity mas- 
sively depersonalized: a vast herding by proliferation 
of means and gadgets and gimmicks with an almost 
total indifference to ends. The computerized society 
is a sick society; and the college which places a very 
high premium on computerization is a sick college. 
Many of the ancient Greeks were liberally educated. 
Many students who attended Oberlin before the 
explosion of electronic and statistical data were 
liberally educated. That is so because liberal educa- 
tion does not inhere in machines. Liberal education 
goes on inside the awareness of persons as individ- 
uals. 

Let all those who are any longer able to judge, 
ask what matters more: the self-immolation by 
humanity of all its humaneness or the peaceful ful- 
fillment of its promise? How have machines increased 
man’s humanity to man? 

The questions and answers of technology and 
scientism carry with them no criteria for their evalu- 
ation. And if one does not wish to be enslaved by 
them, one must seek intellectual, aesthetic, and moral 
criteria. Where may he find them? If he distrusts 
all institutionalized instant answers, he must seek 
moral, aesthetic, and intellectual criteria within his 
own awareness, intelligence and conscience. 

In all areas of living, from the plethora of man’s 
accumulation of beliefs, ideas, actions, and achieve- 
ments, the student should be able to make for himself 
informed and wise choices in what he believes, 
thinks, does, and seeks to achieve during his lifetime. 
Beyond knowledge lies the discriminating, critical 
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sense. That sense lies solely within individuals. And 
the distinctive function of a liberal education is 
everywhere to bring it into play. Writing in 1911 on 
“The Social Value of the College-Bred,” William 
James said this about the merit of a liberal education: 

What the colleges ... should at least try to give us, 

is a general sense of what, under various disguises, 

superiority has always signified and may still sig- 

nify. The feeling for a good human job anywhere, 

the admiration of the really admirable, the dis- 

esteem of what is cheap and trashy and imperma- 

nent,—that is what we call the critical sense, the 
sense for ideal values. It is the better part of what 
men call wisdom... 

That, of course, was 57 years ago; and how times 
have changed! But people and wisdom are more 
enduring than change. What greater need has human- 
ity, in any society, moving on in time and space, 
than the presence and influence of mature men and 
women who possess fully informed intelligence and 
good will? That intelligence and that conscience may 
be accented in the family, but they are not accented 
in either secondary schools or universities. It is 
peculiarly the central obligation of the college to 
encourage, in every way, the emergence of those 
qualities in the personalities of its students. Genuine 
growth in students of a broadly funded outlook on 
life and a genuine growth of moral purposiveness in 
living are two great values which require ample 
time for sound self-examination and sound self-ap- 
praisal. No person can fully mature without them. 
And college is not too long a time to nurture them. 
In this respect, our age differs from no other age. 

The towering obligation of a university is to 
search for truth disinterestedly; but the towering 
obligation of a college, above all other ends sought 
In it, is to encourage students to search for all that 
is best in themselves and to aid them in that search. 

Human responsibility alone stands between the 
present and chaos. And there are no greater sources 
of human responsibility than fully informed intel- 
ligence, wise in making choices, and the moral im- 
perative of reverence for human personality. They 
are the bases of genuine human creativeness from 
which alone one may live his life fully and from 
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which alone, in the crises of a technological age, last- 
ing and life-enriching solutions to emergent problems 
may be developed. 

As citizens of a free nation, responsible for our 
own lives and for the future of our country—if we 
assume the responsibility—what cogent answers may 
we propose for such questions as these which we 
confront today? Why is youth alienated? How may 
the demands of minority groups, not for special 
privileges, but for morally-based civil rights be 
fairly and justly met? Who decides what uses are 
made of massive technological power? When and 
under what circumstances? For what ends? Do the 
mechanizations of scientism reduce the individual 
to computerized averages and behavioral patterns 
preconceived and prejudged as both proper and de- 
sirable and hence, when followed, do they consume 
all initiative and creativeness within any individual? 
Has the phenomenal acceleration of communication 
around a world, which is fraught with distrust and 
ideological conflict, enhanced human understanding 
and strengthened human ties? May it do so? And 
if so, how? To what conceptions and interpretations 
of power, authority, and control may any intelligent 
and conscientious individual freely give his assent? 
In historical depth, what consequences in the lives 
and potentials of individuals have flown from con- 
centrations of institutional power in one person or 
a very few persons? Big statism, big ecclesiasticism, 
big industrialism, big militarism, terminate in what? 
To what degrees and in what ways do institutional- 
ized concentrations of power, authority, and controls 
themselves create the adverse conditions which they 
then offer their services to remedy? What spokes- 
men for human intelligence and human conscience, 
may prevent a depersonalized and computerized 
technocracy from patterning personal and social con- 
duct for sole benefits to its proponents and no one 
else? What counter-power is to stand against the 
implementation of short-sighted, self-righteous pro- 
grams, often derived from a self-deluding pseudo- 
intellectualism, which disdains with contempt any 
accompanying question or concern for the moral 
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consequences of the implementation? Do construc- 
tive and workable economic, political, and cultural 
programs flow from the data of compartmentalized 
knowledge or the vision and judgment of liberally 
educated men and women? Does the current self- 
righteous overevaluation of the new knowledge and 
expertise, with neither second thought nor humility 
but with compulsive thrusts for change, result from 
a failure to see the new knowledge in the larger 
perspectives, the ranges and varieties of human ef- 
forts and human achievements across history? May 
a new sophistication be as easily barbaric as civilized? 
What ends are being sought by those who shape 
American foreign policies today? To what conse- 
quences, internationally, may those policies lead? 
In the arms race, the space race, the population ex- 
plosion, poverty and starvation in dispossessed areas, 
in issues of peace or war, what constructive leader- 
ship can the nation offer that may be commensurate 
with its power? Is the nation in a paradoxical posture 
where some are working like fury to prevent the kind 
of war which others at the same time are preparing 
like fury to fight? 

Such questions could be multiplied endlessly to 
include all reasonable inquiries of intelligent and 
concerned individuals. Nothing has been said of 
the qualities of interests and insights which students 
develop from a study of man’s expressions in the 
arts, literatures, religions, and philosophies of the 
world, of his ideas, his feelings, and his varying 
senses of his own humanity. But in these, no less 
than in economic, political, and social questions, 
undergraduate college students, if they are to see 
life clearly and see it whole, find ample occasions 
for growth. And not growth in the accumulation of 
knowledge alone but growth also in analyzing, com- 
paring, and evaluating ways of life, and in discover- 
ing for themselves personally enriching and reward- 
ing ways of living their own lives. The world we now 
live in is wider, in the reaches of our everyday aware- 
ness, than it has ever been before. And it is inescap- 
able. One who seeks to take umbrage under a nar- 
row parochialism does so at his own peril. 


“that is what we 
call the critical 
sense, the sense for 


ideal values. It is 
the better part of 
what men call wisdom.’ 


—James 


To aid the student in educating himself liberally, 
the college must insist that he confront the actuali- 
ties flowing into his consciousness from the external 
world. But it must do a great deal more. It must also 
insist that he examine his nature, inwardly, to de- 
velop the faculties deep within his own innermost 
being: his feeling, his will, his sensibility, his taste, 
his imagination, his beliefs, his thought, his choices 
and his judgments, his actions—his sense of himself, 
of man, of society, of history, of human purposive- 
ness. Accumulated facts about the external world, 
all of the world outside oneself, are knowledge and 
facts about oneself are also knowledge, but the 
language lacks a commonly used word to designate 
the accommodation of the innermost faculties of a 
human being to the world around him. What does he 
make of it? How does he understand it? 

I shall try the word intelligence. By intelligence 
I do not mean the mental age divided by the actual 
age, the 1Q. (We’d be vastly ahead if we stopped 
looking at children as possessors of I.Q.’s and pigeon- 
holing them accordingly and looked at them as living 
children with potentials to discover and develop.) 

Intelligence is far more than knowledge, which 
funds it. Knowledge operates in the realm of facts; 
intelligence, in the realm of values, in man’s own 
sensibilities. Intelligence moves man from the ob- 
jective world of purely factual knowledge into the 
subjective world where policies are made and where 
life is shaped into visions and values. “No civiliza- 
tion,” Ruth Benedict observed, “has in it any element 
which in the last analysis is not the contribution of 
an individual.” In the realm of values, intelligence 
conjoins man’s creative and critical faculties, facul- 
ties which it is particularly the obligation of a liberal 
education to exercise. Since this is true, the develop- 
ment of skill or knowledge cannot be made the 
primary purpose and preoccupation of higher educa- 
tion. Any tendency to do so is a betrayal of intelli- 
gence, which is the life blood of freedom. A return to 
intelligence requires that technological knowledge 
and power be kept in its undeniably useful place in 
a larger, more fully human perspective. William S. 


Haas’s observation in The Destiny of Mind is per- 
tinent: 
Science is not equipped to assume to itself the as- 
cendancy over state and society. It needs the guid- 
ance of a political, religious or philosophical idea 
or just tradition to determine its place, its evalua- 
tion and its application. 

A return to intelligence as the center of liberal 
education, however, is needed not only in the realm 
of facts. It is greatly needed in realms of value. A 
reading of Karl Jaspers’ Man in the Modern Age 
makes the need abundantly evident. 

The transformation of human beings into functions 

of a titanic apparatus has no use for human beings 

of high grade or for exceptional individuals, but 

requires only average specimens endowed with 

particular gifts... 
And yet, when Jaspers inquires about the future 
of man, he can only dig down to the sources of the 
possible where man “equipped with the fullest at- 
tainable knowledge, strives to make his own future, 
and not merely contemplate it.” 


The mental situation today compels man, compels 
every individual, to fight wittingly on behalf of his 
true essence. He must either maintain it or lose it. 
Jaspers, in 1931, thus concluded again what Her- 
man Melville had seen as a center of freedom in 1851: 
“all deep, earnest thinking is but the intrepid effort 
of the soul to keep the open independence of her sea; 
while the wildest winds of heaven and earth con- 
spire to cast her on the treacherous, slavish shore.” 
A liberal education betrays intelligence and its 
students in that intrepid effort when it fails to insist 
not only on accuracy of facts, but also on fullness of 
personality and vision, as well as depth of judgment, 
wisdom in making choices. A liberal education re- 
turns to intelligence when it makes clear and opera- 
tive the only way to a free and abiding selfhood: 
the pursuit of wisdom by the play of the critical and 
creative imagination over the emergent moments of 
this life, seen steadily and seen whole. A personal 
and a social life lie before the student. A liberal edu- 
cation should enable him to accumulate knowledge 
and also to bring to bear in his interpretations and 
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uses of it his own intelligence. But he possesses more 
than one inward quality, intelligence. He also pos- 
sesses ears and eyes and potential sensibility in his 
use of them. What sorts of music and poetry and 
drama does he hear and appreciate? What buildings, 
paintings, sculpture does he see and appreciate? And 
let his imagination, his discernment, and judgment 
play over those imaginative constructs which hold 
clearly before him the full sweep of the dynamics of 
life, the literatures and the religions of the world. 
And let him reflect on human thought in philosophy. 
And let him reflect on his own conduct, his moral 
standards. Let him find his way around in the whole 
of life. For its complexities begin within him. They 
range from sensation, instinct, impulse, spontaneity, 
all of the appetites and emotions, curiosity, adven- 
ture, detachment, resistance to indoctrination, self- 
respect, sympathy and compassion, autonomy, will, 
conviction, and affirmation in one accomplishment 
or another. Since this is so, an individual who 
amounts to much is far more than the norms and the 
averages of those who disregard individuals as uni- 
que and submerge them in masses to be measured and 
controlled. 

In a society dominated by a depersonalized show 
of technological power and behavioral controls which 
demand unquestioning conformity and which feed 
gluttonously on the specialized knowledge explosion, 
what is the proper function of an undergraduate 
college? That still is the question. The air is filled 
with the small and fashionable rhetoric of experl- 
mentation, adaptation, and change: change the 
calendar, change the requirements, change the divi- 
sion of labor between colleges and universities. Buy 
a computer and accumulate data. Computerize re- 
search! Well, are these things what the undergradu- 
ate college has most of all to do—should most of 
all do—in these new times? Social changes bring new 
needs. Ergo, change. 

What matter most in human history, what are 
most enduring and worthiest, are creative human 
beings, fully alive, not only in knowledge but also 
in intelligence, vision, imagination, judgment, and 
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good will. Humankind has proposed no higher moral 
principle affecting human relations than Kant’s 
admonition to treat every individual as an end within 
himself and not as a means for another’s convenience. 
Reverence for personality, at the base of the world’s 
great religions, stresses the uniqueness and the 
sacredness of every personality. Creative human 
beings exist in their own intelligence and their own 
conduct, in the fullness of their personalities as in- 
dividuals. The neglect of this vision is a most tragic 
fact in American education. 

Since the growth of individuals personally and 
socially is so inescapably at the core of the precious- 
ness of life itself, I am convinced that Oberlin College 
should now clearly, wisely, and emphatically resist 
self-deluding pressures to reshape its function but 
also reassert the leadership it once had by holding, 
as it did, that what matters most in college education 
is persons. Human beings. Not data. Not research. 
Not scholarship. Not change. Individuals. 

The function of Oberlin College as a college, not 
a university, was defined during its first century, 
1833-1933, as that of educating the whole man, and 
not the research scholar in specialized ranges of 
inquiry. Learning, as learning, was not neglected. 
The whole man must know. But knowing alone is 
not enough. The whole man feels. The whole man 
must act. But action alone is not enough. Feeling 
and knowledge, indeed, may illumine action; but so 
may conscience, conviction, and will. And, once il- 
lumined by knowledge, conscience, and will, what 
foresight of the consequences of action may the im- 
agination and the judgment provide? What choices 
must be made? What policies follow? What values 
within himself may be lived by? The whole man, 
with intellectual, emotional, aesthetic, and moral 
awareness, with a perception of what is and a vision 
of what should or might well be, sees society all 
around him. Is he to conform, under pressure, to its 
demands? 

Or is he, rather than conform, to criticize it? By 
pioneering in different or new ways, Is he to suggest 
that society itself might well change its ways? Under 
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the stimulus of their personalities and convictions, 
the men who created the Oberlin tradition also made 
the college a cause. Oberlin was different. It did 
not conform to the socially acceptable stereotypes 
of that time. No other college admitted both men and 
women. It did. It voiced its convictions on what 
best promoted the welfare of all. It admitted Negroes. 
It advocated the abolition of slavery. It preached 
a New School heretical theology. It centered the 
religious life in benevolence and moral purposiveness 
in everday living. It rejected dogmas; all creeds. 
Although the colonists founded both, it practiced 
from the beginning the separation of church and 
school. It believed that the spiritual life of the whole 
person, the full personality, was as important as the 
intellectual life. It recognized friendliness, even 
among intellectuals, as a great virtue. It believed 
in the development of character. It believed in the 
sacredness of every human being. It reverenced 
human personality. It had convictions and it fear- 
lessly had to act on them; but it sought neither indoc- 
trination nor coercion. The government of the land 
was democratic and the government of the college 
was democratic. 

The democratic procedure in Oberlin as a great 
source of the pervading communal spirit of confi- 
dence, morale, loyalty, and effort, has been well ex- 
pressed in Judson Smith’s tribute to President Fair- 
child: 

He shared with his professors all the honor and re- 
pute and glory that came to the college during his 
administration. We were made to feel that the col- 
lege was ours as truly as it was his, that its success 
depended on us as much as on him, that we were 
equal partners in a great enterprise into which it 
was our duty and our joy to throw all our enthu- 


siasms and gifts and powers and to devote to it our 
lives themselves. 


The makers of the Oberlin tradition knew that, in 
a free society, that government is best which governs 
least because its citizens are capable of self-govern- 
ment. And they understood it is the function of a 
college education to encourage students to become 
self-governing persons by the components of their 
lives, that the emotional as well as the intellectual, 
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the moral as well as the aesthetic, count in the 
development of their personalities. 

The Oberlin tradition in college education, affirmed 
at the outset and constantly reaffirmed across the 
century, calls for the emergence of the independent 
and free man and woman. The admonition which 
Isaac Sharpless, then president of Haverford, gave 
to the graduating class there in 1888, could just as 
appropriately have been spoken at Oberlin at any 
time during its first century: 


I suggest that you preach truth and do righteous- 
ness as you have been taught, whereinsoever that 


teaching may commend itself to your consciences 
and your judgments. For your consciences and 
your judgments we have not sought to bind: and 
see to it that no other institution, no political 
party, no social circle, no religious organization, no 
pet ambitions put such claims on you as would 
tempt you to sacrifice one iota the moral freedom 
of your consciences or the intellectual freedom 
of your judgments. 


That, indeed, as is the Oberlin tradition, is 19th 
century American individualism. But is it not also 
more than that? It is American freedom. Does it 
not remain the last, best hope of men and women 
everywhere? What new center of the national life 
has the knowledge explosion brought? Today, the 
social ideals which the United States seeks to attain 
stand clearly beside its social actualities. And they 
will stand across time. But who are to judge the 
actualities of life in the United States and who are to 
implement its social ideals? Since students become 
citizens, colleges and societies are not forever sepa- 
rate. What better judges of both the ideals and ac- 
tualities of the United States are there than men and 
women of wide perception, great intelligence, and 
genuine moral purposiveness? Wherever it finds 
them, the nation needs them and should use them. 

Centered as it is in the lives of fathers and mothers, 
sons and daughters, and teachers, a college education 
asa launching into personal and social maturity is a 
recurringly timeless sort of thing. And the Oberlin 
tradition has set a model for that kind of education. 
A liberal education does not change with the frequen- 
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cy of traffic signals, or of fads and fashions, or social 
hypotheses, and theories of control. 

During the past half-century, at least five commit- 
tees have examined and reported their views of the 
function and needs of Oberlin College. Some con- 
clusions of the most recent, the Committee on the 
Educational Program of Oberlin College, funded with 
released time and a generous budget which no other 
similar committee had, were summarized in the Aug- 
ust 1967 issue of this magazine. In thoroughness of 
inquiry, in comprehension of all aspects of the per- 
sonal and social lives of students, in command of the 
interrelationships between secondary schools, col- 
leges, and universities and between college and so- 
ciety, in clarity and profundity of insight and in 
soundness of judgment, no statement subsequently 
made about the function of Oberlin College remotely 
approaches in understanding, dedication, and wisdom 
the inaugural address delivered by Henry Churchill 
King, “The Primacy of the Person in College Educa- 
tion,” when he formally became president of the Col- 
lege in 1903. In contrast to reports of committees, his 
address is the most complete statement of the Oberlin 
tradition in college education and of the function of 
a college education that we now have from any 
source. No one who has not read and understood it 
can really appreciate what Oberlin has always been 
and should continue to be about. 

These few quotations only suggest the sweep of 
the Oberlin synthesis. One needs to read it most care- 
fully in its entirity. 

_.. we certainly have a right to ask of education 
that it bring men to appreciation of the great val- 
ues of life — what else does culture mean? — to 
aesthetic taste and appreciation, to moral judg- 
ment and character, to the capacity for friendship, 
to religious appreciation and response. 

But if we have a right to demand from an educa- 
tional system in any measure these qualities — 
judgment, adaptability, discernment, interpretive 
power, the scientific, historical, and philosophical 
spirit, and the culture adequate to enter into the 
great spheres of value, aesthetic, personal, moral, 
and religious, — it is evident that they can be given 
only indirectly and through the most liberal edu- 
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The proper fulfillment of the function of the col- 
lege .. . requires as its great means, first, a life 
sufficiently complex to give acquaintance with the 
great fundamental facts of the world, and to call 
out the entire man; second, the completest possible 
expressive activity on the part of the student; and 
third, personal associations with broad and wise 
and. noble lives. And the corresponding spirit de- 
manded in college education must be, first, broad 
and catholic in both senses, — as responding to a 
wide range of interests. and looking to the all- 
around development of the individual; second, ob- 
jective rather than self-centered and introspec- 
tive; and third, inbued with the fundamental con- 
victions of the social consciousness. 

Nor does breadth mean a narrow intellectualism 
for if we can trust the indications of our intellect, 
we ought to be able to trust the indications of the 
rest of our nature; and in any case the only possible 
key and standard of truth and reality are in our- 
selves — the whole self — and the so-called “‘ne- 
cessities of thought “become, thus, the necessities 
of a reason wihch means loyally to take account 
of all the data of the entire man. 

... the world needs preeminently the leadership 
of a few of greater social efficiency than any of 
the other types of education by their necessary lim- 
itations are able to offer... “But where shall wis- 
dom be found and where is the place of understand- 
ing?” ... the deevest demands to be made uvon an 
educational system are, that, so far as it may be, it 
should give wisdom in living, that should insure 
character and happiness to the individual, and that 
spirit of social service that should make men effi- 
cient factors in bringing on the coming rational and 


ethical democracy. 

Although in 1903 he expressed it more fully than 
anyone else has, King did not create the Oberlin tra- 
dition. John Jay Shipherd had said in 1833: “The 
system of education in this Institute will provide for 
the body and heart as well as the intellect, for it aims 
at the best education of the whole man.” And Fair- 
child and Barrows, each in his own way, restated the 
tradition, as did King. The Oberlin idea, unmistak- 
ably spelled out across the century, is simply this: 
the function of a liberal, college education is to de- 
velop, in a democratic atmosphere, by breadth and 
thoroughness of work, maturing, self-governing in- 
dividuals, who, by their abilities, their will, and their 
authority over themselves, may be able to help in 
maintaining and increasing the stature of humanity. 
That is what the phrase, the primacy of the person, 


has always denoted at Oberlin. And surely, be- 
yond question, what eminence Oberlin College has 
achieved has resulted from its having exerted its ef- 
forts, most faithfully and seriously, to sustaining that 
tradition. 

The tradition, however, is under criticism and 
dreams of changing it are being dreamed. The sub- 
title of this paper proposes that the tradition be criti- 
cized. By criticism I do not mean being hypercritical: 
in finding faults, acommon everyday meaning of the 
word. By criticism I mean an effort to establish, 
comparatively, the inherent worth of the tradition. 

Today, when the world needs so endlessly, fully in- 
formed and wise leadership, what greater contribu- 
tion to human society can the undergraduate college 
make than that of graduating into it whole persons, 
in the traditional Oberlin sense, liberally educated? 
In my judgment, no other possible contribution even 
approaches it in quality and comprehensiveness. No 
other contribution has greater relevance to present 
world crises. No document available in 1968 is more 
pertinent to the question of undergraduate liberal 
education and more brilliantly illuminative of its 
goals than the Inaugural Address of President King 
in 1903. It is a complete statement of the Oberlin 
tradition. 

Oberlin College, in its past, found and implemented 
the highest possible goal of college education. What 
better than liberally trained young men and women 
can the present or the future ask of it? Given its goal, 
given its tradition, what colleges should it imitate? 
What new goals should it pursue? What new tradi- 
tions create? Oberlin’s tradition is changeless be- 
cause it is not a closed system, claiming finality. It 
has always put first the processes of growth and be- 
coming checked against the best that has been known, 
thought, and done in the world. Societies and social 
needs may change. The growth of young men and 
women between the ages of 16 and 22 endures. 

In his Commencement Address at Finney Chapel 
in 1934, Robert Maynard Hutchins said: 


... the whole educational process is still a mystery. 
We know little more about it than that the tradi- 
tions and ideals of certain institutions have 
through the years resulted in consequences moral, 
social, and intellectual which our country needs 
now as never before. In the highest rank of these 
institutions is Oberlin. If Oberlin will adhere to 
Oberlin’s traditions and ideals — if Oberlin, in 
short, will be Oberlin — the future of our Alma 
Mater is secure. 


Thirty-four years later I would add only one observa- 
tion. Our country—and the one world we all now live 
in—needs, in 1968 even more than in 1934, the moral, 
social, and intellectual consequences stressed in the 
Oberlin tradition. Never was a time riper than now 
for Oberlin College to reassert the leadership in lib- 
eral education that her faith and efforts across the 
century brought fully to light. 

Today Oberlin confronts pressures, both external 
in the society, and internal, from some of its constit- 
uency, to change more than the calendar of its aca- 
demic year. Accelerate; make the fourth year of 
college the first year of graduate school. Reformu- 
late and reduce general requirements. Seek distinc- 
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tion as a research institute and not a teaching institu- 
tion. Since Oberlin as an undergraduate college pos- 
sesses a performance within a tradition, both of which 
have been found repeatedly to produce young men 
and women of recognized excellence, must it not now 
most seriously question all pressures and proposals to 
change its fundamental purposes and procedures? 
In this era of alienation and turbulence, questions 
abound. Satisfactory answers can be found, if at all, 
only by squaring them with the demands of the tra- 
dition: the primacy of persons, liberally educated. 

The following questions are pertinent. What is a 
college? It is not a factory, a bank, a government, a 
university, a research institute, an investment cor- 
poration, a department store. It does not produce 
marketable commodities. In contrast, its one func- 
tion is to be of utmost aid in developing the full per- 
sonalities of its students—their general intelligence, 
their moral vision of human purposiveness in living, 
and their judgments. Unlike other organizations, the 
closer one comes to its center, the less institutionalized 
and the less managed it is. At its center, it is a vast 
cluster of occasions where students learn from one 
another, from books, music, art, and all forms of hu- 
man expression, and from teachers. The fullest and 
wisest meetings of students with one another and 
with their teachers in a shared confrontation of the 
world’s great achievements and the world’s great 
problems, even the terrifying ones, are where liberal 
education really occurs. Or are there better places 
and better ways? 

How may a college be most effectively managed to 
to achieve the most effective teaching? Can it be ef- 
fectively managed as a bank, a factory, or a govern- 
mental bureau is managed? 

In tone, threats, aggressions, and unreasonable fan- 
fares bursting from a presumptuous pomp and cir- 
cumstances of power provoke only counter attitudes 
and alienations in intelligent students. What better 
atmosphere for a college exists than that of a genuine 
first concern for students and friendliness? 

Can a college become topheavy with all of the ex- 
pensive aids and appurtenances of the managerial 
revolution: labor-saving machines and enlarged staffs 
of non-instructional personnel? What is a reasonable 
ratio between managerial staff and students? Since 
1930-31 Oberlin has added 997 students (for a total 
in 1966-67 of 2,613) , 85 faculty members (for a total of 
225), and 174 non-instructional administrative and 
clerical personnel (from 98 to 272). Has the increase 
in students and faculty justified the expansion of the 
managerial personnel and computerizing hardware? 
The number of students has increased by 61%; fac- 
ulty, by 60%; non-instructional administrative and 
clerical personnel by 177%. Are our students more 
liberally educated? As managerial conceptions of 
power reshape the image of a college into an institu- 
tion to be managed and, hence, an institution to be 
judged, not by the personal qualities of its graduates, 
but by a presumed “efficiency” of management, its 
only reason for existence, the development of the full 
personality of its students, fades away, and manage- 


ment, controlling kingdom and the power, claims al- 
so the glory. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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ASIA HOUSE: The “Quad” Becomes Oriental 
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by Steve Craine, ’68 
Special Reporter, Oberlin Review 


AN ORIENTAL atmosphere is being introduced to 
the former GST Quadrangle this year with 81 
residents and a program director transforming the 
building into an “Asia House.” 

No attempt has been made to replace heavy oak 
rafters in the library, lounge and refectory with 
bamboo poles nor standard College beds with floor- 
level mattresses, but the changes are not so much in 
the physical arrangement of the building as in the 
types of activities that go on there. 

Herbert Probasco, program director, has faced 
several problems in establishing the proper degree 
of “Asianness” in the dorm. The diversity of inter- 
ests within the category of Asian Studies and the 
fact that few of the residents speak Chinese well 
enough to use it in everyday conversation makes 
an organized program more essential than in the 
traditional language houses. The primary educa- 
tional value of living and eating at French House, 
for example, is the opportunity it affords for con- 
versational practice. 

In the case of Asia House, the edueational pro- 
gram centers around a series of speakers on Asian 
subjects. Several informal discussions and slide 
shows have been held in Shipherd Lounge on the 
second floor of the building. A program budget of 
$1500 was given to Asia House by Shansi Association. 

In addition to guests specifically invited to speak 
at Asia House, Mr. Probasco invites a number of other 
visitors to the campus to talk or eat at the dorm. 


In October the faculty poetry trio of William Mc- 
Naughton, assistant professor of Chinese, Warren 
Taylor, professor of English, and Simon Barenbaum, 
associate professor of French, read poems in Chinese, 
English and French. Some 900 persons attended a 
sitar concert sponsored by Asia House. A group of 
dancers from the Asia Society of New York also gave 
a performance and the Modern Dance Club arranged 
a master class in Korean dancing. 

Some members of the permanent College com- 
munity with special knowledge of Asia either live at 
Asia House or visit it regularly. Besides Mr. Pro- 
basco, Mrs. Diana Mei, assistant professor of Chinese; 
Miss Donna Beike, instructor in religion; Miss Yun- 
mel Yin, graduate assistant in Chinese; R. P. Nair, a 
Shansi fellow studying American literature, and 
Paul Lewis, a returned Shansi rep, are all living in 
Asia House. Mr. Probasco says, “the concentration 
of these resources in Asia House makes the avail- 
able knowledge more accessible to students.” 

“The on-going aspects of the program emphasize 
China,” he said, “but informally we’ll be more 
flexible.” He noted that his own field of interest is 
Southeast Asia and that as many students seem to 
be interested in India as in China. 

Mr. Probasco pointed out that since the College 
doesn’t offer a formal major in Asian studies, it is 


Theresa Ann (Terri) Sit, 69, studies in the Asia House Librar 


Dr. Bliss Wiant, formerly of Yenching University, Peking, lectures 
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impossible to expect Asia House residents to spend 
all their time on Asia. He observed that even at the 
East-West Center in Honolulu, where three students 
in four are Oriental, the atmosphere is predomi- 
nantly Western. 

He noted that India is now a “more popular in- 
fluence on Western culture than is China—perhaps 
because it has fewer political overtones.” Mr. Pro- 
basco also pointed out that this semester Susan Miller 
and Frank and Polly Pressler, returned Shansi reps 
from India, will be living in the dorm and will add to 
the available information on India. 

Margaret Leonard, executive secretary of the 
Shansi Association, says Asia House is very helpful 
to returned Shansi reps who want to meet students 
interested in talking about Asia. 

Another project has been to set up a coffee and 
tea house in Kresge Lounge. The basement room 
also serves as a listening room for Asian music. 
Shansi Association is spending about $1000 on 
records for the listening room. 

Shansi also helped furnish a “mini” language lab, 
consisting of three tape recorders, which is housed 
in the East wing of Quadrangle. 

The former theology library, one of the facilities 
of Quad that was to have made it particularly suited 
to house Asia House, is still nothing but a room of 
empty shelves. The beginnings of a collection of 
oriental periodicals and books is almost lost in one 
corner of the room. 

Part of the budget of Asia House goes toward 
subscriptions to such papers as Red Flag, Central 
Daily News (Taipei) and Indian papers. Books are 
being purchased out of this fund. 

Possibly the back section of the library will be 
partitioned off to form a lounge for Chinese speaking. 
The rest of the library will contain information con- 
cerning work, travel and study opportunities in Asia. 


Other formal opportunities for Chinese speaking 
currently include two Chinese tables in the dining 
hall and one end of one of the women’s sections 
where Chinese is spoken occasionally. Two round 
tables have been installed in the dining room to 
facilitate Chinese conversation, which was more 
difficult at the long tables in the rest of the room. 
Mr. Probasco expects the number of Chinese- 
speakers to increase in coming years so these pro- 
grams can be expanded. 

Four faculty associates of the Asia House, Mr. Mc- 
Naughton, Mr. Taylor, Paul Arnold, ’40, professor of 
art and chairman of the Asian studies program, and 
Lawrence Buell, assistant professor of English, eat 
regularly in the dorm. 

Asia House has a long way to go before it will be 
thoroughly Asian, but, Mr. Probasco noted, “it is 
really up to each student living here to make as 
much as he can of the experience.” > > 


Student Perspective 
in Vietnam 


by Alexander Jack, ’67 


HETHER THEY OPPOSE or support the war, 

most Americans envisage Vietnam as a small 
country engulfed in flames. At least this is the dom- 
inant image they obtain from following the conflict 
in the daily press’and on television. Arriving at Tan 
Son Nhut Airbase after several days in peaceful Cam- 
bodia, our first glimpse of tanks, napalm cannisters, 
barbed wire and sandbags tended to confirm our worst 
expectations about reporting from Vietnam. But after 
a few days we could understand why most American 
reporters find Saigon as pleasant a city to work in as 
any other.modern Asian capital and certainly safer to 
live in than any comparably sized American city. 

In Saigon, GI’s stroll at the Central Market place 
in Bermuda shorts as often as in their greens. Busi- 
nessmen sip cafe-au-lait at sidewalk restaurants. 
Tourists photograph the lush zoological gardens. The 
PX’s stock Batman comics and the New Republic. On 
Hondas, Renault taxis, and quaint cyclos, Vietnamese 
women in flowing au-dai dresses and men in sport 
jackets hurry gaily to and fro to the French bou- 
tiques, government offices, the daily races, and the 


movie palaces featuring the Hong Kong version of 
James Bond. Although there is nothing to do in the 
city after midnight, no American thinks twice about 
staying out after curfew. 

After renting a comfortable apartment (owned, we 
later discovered, by a Vietnamese living in France), 
we went to the Joint U. S. Public Affairs Office 
(JUSPAO) to obtain press credentials. 

“What the hell is Oberlin College doing in Viet- 
nam?” an Air Force colonel asked. 

We explained that since American and Vietnamese 
youth were most actively involved in fighting the war, 
or protesting it, our campus newspapers sent us over 
to report the war from a ‘‘student perspective,’ what- 
ever that might be. 

The offical launched into a half-hour personal dia- 
tribe about “Communist beatnik draft dodgers” back 
home and thanked us for coming to report ‘the truth.” 
Handing us our press passes, allowing us complete 
access to all American installations and free transpor- 
tation on military aircraft, he joked, ‘““You’re not pac- 
ifists, are you?” 
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M@ ALEX JACK, son of Esther Wil- 
liams Jack, ’38, majored in philoso- 
phy at Oberlin and was a managing 
editor of the Oberlin Review. He 
left school at the end of the first 
semester of his senior year and, with 
Dalton Shipway, a graduate student 
from Boston University, served as 
correspondent in South Vietnam 
during the spring of 1967. 

Their trip was organized and fi- 
nanced by students and they sent 
articles to several student newspa- 
pers. At Oberlin, the sponsoring or- 
ganization was the Oberlin South- 
east Asia Program. 
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In addition to spending three 
months in South Vietnam, they 
spent a month enroute with stops at 
London, Paris, Prague, Moscow, 
Delhi and Pnom Penh where they 
talked with leaders of national stu- 
dent associations and met with over- 
seas representatives of the National 
Liberation Front. 

Last summer, Alex completed the 
requirements for his Oberlin degree 
by taking courses at Boston Uni- 
versity and Tufts College. He used 
this article as part of a speech he 
made in Minneapolis on Aug. 25 to 
the annual congress of the U.S. Stu- 


dent Press Association. 

In his speech, he suggested ways 
in which university communities 
could “show their solidarity with 
the Vietnamese and help end the 
war.” By way of example, he spe- 
cifically suggested these things he 
would like to see Oberlin do: 

“In the 1840’s Oberlin refused to 
invest its resources in Southern 
companies which profited from 
Slave labor. Today Oberlin trustees 
could publicly refuse to accept gifts 
from the Dow Chemical Co., manu- 
facturers of napalm, and announce 
their intention to get rid of all war 
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“Of course,” we laughed. After a generous helping 
of fruit cake sent to “our boys in Vietnam” by some 
second-grade kids in Birchtown, U.S.A. (I forget the 
actual city), we left with carte blanche air travel 
passes, PX privileges, and APO mail numbers. The 
American authorities never once asked us about our 
trip again. 

Visiting the provinces (anything outside of Saigon) 
with the foreign press corps, we encountered the same 
lax atmosphere. Whether in the Delta, Montagnard 
highlands, or bloody I Corps, the U.S. military instal- 
lations where we stayed included swimming pools, 
tennis courts, paneled bars, nightly Hollywood films, 
and unending lines of smiling Vietnamese filing into 
resident Marine civic action projects. 

Except for the sound of artillery fire one night at a 
Special Forces compound—which incidentally drowned 
out the “Las Vegas Hillbillies” film we were watch- 
ing, and drinking beer to, with Green Berets and a 
conscientious objector who worked for the Interna- 
tional Voluntary Service—we traveled the length and 
breadth of South Vietnam and encountered not the 
slightest evidence of hostility. 

With the commercial press, we ‘talked with the 
people” in pacified areas. We prided ourselves in 
being able to pronounce Vietnamese streets correctly 
(Z as in Diem), thus not being taken for a newcomer 
by every cyclo driver. Since we were predisposed to 
oppose the war (unlike most reporters), we could 
easily understand the legal, historical, cultural, and 
administrative blunders of American policy. But we 
could not conceivably entertain the judgment of Ber- 
trand Russell’s International War Crimes Tribunal that 
America was engaging in genocide in Vietnam. For 
about 90 percent of American personnel in Vietnam, 
the war is Jiterally going on in another country. 

Our job as student writers was to ascertain the 
views of the South Vietnamese academic community. 
After a month with the regular foreign press corps 
commuting on helicopters, aircraft carriers, jeeps and 
jets, talking with admirals, generals, and Negro re- 
enlistees, we left the American establishment to talk 
with students and professors at South Vietnam’s five 
universities: Saigon (26,000 students), Van Hanh 
(1,500), Hue (3,000), Dalat (1,000), and Cantho 
(1,000). 


Initially, officials of the Student Unions at these 
schools told us (in English, French, or thru interpre- 
tors) that despite traditional criticisms of the central 
government, they staunchly supported the war effort, 
particularly the bombing of North Vietnam and re- 
fusal to recognize the National Liberation Front. 

But I recalled an experience two years earlier in 
Mississippi working with Oberlin students on an SNCC 
project. Despite the aura of progress in the South— 
especially new construction—we learned that black 
people lived under imminent threat of economic and 
judicial violence for publicly supporting desegrega- 
tion. 

In view of this experience, we would often start 
talking with Vietnamese students about non-political 
affairs. Eventually they themselves would begin turn- 
ing the conversation to politics. They were especially 
inquisitive about the student protest movement in 
America. 

Gradually our Vietnamese friends began to criti- 
cize some aspects of the conflict. By the third meet- 
ing, we usually discovered that many of our contacts 
were former members of the Viet Minh, participants 
in the coup d’etat against Diem in 1963, or veterans 
of the Buddhist Struggle Movement in 1966. After 
two months of dialogue, virtually all of the 50 stu- 
dent and faculty members whom we got to know well 
completely abandoned their hawkish stances and called 
for withdrawal of U.S. troops. 

Students at Hue described their imprisonment and 
torture by the South Vietnamese government for ad- 
vocacy of civilian rule. They characterized American 
atrocities as “crueler than the French.” 

The Venerable Thich Tri Quang, leader of the 
Unified Buddhist Church, described how American 
troops had defiled religious shrines in Danang and 
cooperated with Premier Ky’s forces to kill or arrest 
5,000 supporters during the Struggle Movement. 

A deputy minister in Premier Ky’s cabinet asserted 
that South Vietnamese peasants had no choice but to 
join the NLF, since America/Saigon failed to carry 
out a social revolution and failed to hold the 1956 
elections for reunification. This official privately con- 
demned the total U.S. aid effort, particularly training 
of the secret police by Michigan State University. He 
said many officials in the South Vietnamese govern- 
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stocks in Oberlin’s $75 million in- 
vestment portfolio and devote the 
profits to establishing a Vietnamese 
Institute on campus and to medical 
expenses for injured Vietnamese 
students abroad. 

‘In the 1850’s, Oberlin served as 
a ‘station’ on the Underground Rail- 
way to Canada. During the Civil 
War when President Lincoln re- 
fused to integrate Union Forces, 
principled Oberlin youths deserted 
from the Army. Others openly re- 
sisted the Northern draft and the 
campus raised $7,000 in bounties to 
avoid conscription. Today, the Col- 
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lege could abolish class rank, pro- 
hibit Armed Forces recruiters, or- 
ganize a student-faculty-adminis- 
tration draft resistance union, and 
serve as a way station for youths 
fleeing to Canada. 

‘In 1849, President Mahan led a 
delegation to Paris to participate in 
Victor Hugo’s International Peace 
Conference to mediate the Opium 
Wars. Today, President Carr could 
send out a call for other prominent 
educators to join him in war crimes 
investigations in both North and 
South Vietnam, especially to weigh 
reports from Hanoi that 400 schools 


have been destroyed in the last two 
years by U.S. jet bombers. 

“Tn 1848, Oberlin not only decried 
Washington’s war in the Southwest 
as expansionist, but actively sup- 
ported Mexico during the duration 
of the conflict as ‘a friendly neigh- 
bor.’ Today, Oberlin could show that 
it not only repudiates institution- 
ally its own government, but active- 
ly supports the victims of its aggres- 
sion. In June 1968, Oberlin could 
confer honorary degrees on Ho Chi 
Minh, Buddhist leaders Thich Tri 
Quang and Thich Nhat Hanh, and 
NLF president Nguyen Huu Tho.” 
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ment oppose escalation and favor a coalition with the 
NLF, but they would lose their jobs for speaking out 
publicly. 

Some Catholic priests who supported Pope Paul’s 
call for an end to the war showed us peace mani- 
festos they had written, but which the presiding Cath- 
olic hierarchy prevented them from circulating. 

A Vietnamese doctor and medical students at the 
University of Saigon showed me hospital wards of 
civilian war casualties in Saigon that are concealed 
from the regular foreign press. 

At the School for Youth and Social Service outside 
Saigon, I attended the funeral of two young women 
killed in a grenade attack on their dormitory by gov- 
ernment troops on April 26. Three weeks later I joined 
several hundred Buddhists in a five-mile funeral pro- 
cession and peace march through Saigon in memory of 
Nhat Chi Mai, a young nun, who burned herself to 
death in protest of the war. After I left Vietnam, eight 
more students at the School were kidnapped and four 
others murdered. 

The Saigon academic community views the re- 
peated terrorist assaults as a deliberate attempt by the 
South Vietnamese government or right-wing Catholics 
to intimidate followers of Thich Nhat Hanh, the 
School’s founder, who wrote a book advocating peace 
entitled “Vietnam: Lotus in a Sea of Fire.” Though 
banned in South Vietnam, a record 100,000 copies 
have reportedly been circulated secretly in the first 
six months of this year. 

Dissent in South Vietnam is a matter of life and 
death. A 55,000-man police force enforces a govern- 
ment law prohibiting Communism and neutralism. 
During our visit, many Vietnamese students were ar- 
rested for anti-war activities and sent to military 
training camp without notification of their families. 

I lived for a month with a group of University of 
Saigon students. Often during the night, secret police 
would enter the hostel and check their ID cards. We 
covered at least a dozen major news stories of intimi- 
dation against the academic community by the South 
Vietnamese government that were not even men- 
tioned in the daily press in America. 

On May 1, under threats of imprisonment, a large 
student-labor coalition was prevented by police and 
secret police from marching on the Presidential Palace 
in demand of U.S. withdrawal. The commercial press 
in the United States did not cover this story. 

I do not mean to imply that all South Vietnamese 
are united against America. Actually there are many 
people in the cities who have grown rich from the 
war and profit from its continuation. They include 
businessmen, government employees, the Catholics, 
and military officials like Thieu and Ky and most of 
the Constituent Assembly who fought for the French. 
At most they number 10 percent of the total South 
Vietnamese population. 

Another 25 percent of the nation—the ethnic tribes 
(Montagnards), the Mekong sects (Hoa Hao, Cao Dai), 
and the indiginous Chinese—have either abstained 
from the war because of their historical autonomy, or 
divided into factions supporting both sides. 

Vietnamese nationalists—roughly 65 percent of the 
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population who identify with forces historically in- 
volved in the anti-colonialist struggle—include the 
NLF, the militant Buddhists, and several small right- 
wing parties. The NLF is the Southern successor to 
the Viet Minh which fought the Japanese and the 
French invaders. The NLF is composed now, as then, 
predominantly of peasants fighting for their lives and 
their ancestoral lands from foreign domination. 

The Unified Buddhist Church has not joined the 
NLF for non-violent philosophical reasons. (The gov- 
ernment has bought off a faction within the U.B.C., 
headed by Thich Tam Chau, but it has almost no sup- 
port among the faithful.) 

Traditionally right-wing nationalist parties, such 
as the strongly anti-Communist Dai Viet Party, have 
even more alienated themselves from the NLF than 
have the Buddhists by openly aligning with the Amer- 
ican war effort. 

The Vietnamese with whom we talked impressed 
upon us the necessity for an ‘‘all Vietnamese solution” 
to the war. The NLF and North Vietnam will never 
accept another foreign-imposed Geneva conference. 
They have nothing to negotiate except the terms of 
American withdrawal. 

I asked students in Saigon whether the Oberlin 
Shansi Association could perform any valuable edu- 
cational or social work in Vietnam. (Since Shansi 
passed a resolution supporting our Southeast Asian 
Program, I was mandated by my board to investigate 
this whole area.) In reply, students pointed to the ex- 
ample of the International Voluntary Service, a pri- 
vately administered, though American-government- 
financed, Peace Corps engaged in service work 
throughout South Vietnam. All South Vietnamese, 
including NLF people, I was told, personally welcome 
individual IVS workers (and USAID personnel as 
well). While no one can argue with a new school or 
health clinic, they stressed, the point is that the entire 
philosophy of U.S. foreign aid and voluntary service 
by private organizations is based on a neo-colonialist 
version of the white man’s burden. 

When American governmental and non-govern- 
mental organizations bring technological and social 
aid to Vietnam as the American military concurrently 
decimates their country it evokes hated memories to 
the Vietnamese of Christian missionaries proselytizing 
under the umbrella of French colonial and expedi- 
tionary rule. 

In almost Black Power terms, Vietnamese students 
thanked Shansi for its sincere concern, but underlined 
the importance for all organizations to work for revo- 
lution within their own communities. 

In Prague, an NLF official asked me to convey 
deepest appreciation to a group of Oberlin students 
and faculty who joined with Quakers in sending med- 
ical supplies to the Liberation Army (through Prague) 
last October. 

As the war drags on until final U.S. withdrawal, 
students suggested that the best thing American cam- 
puses can do for the Vietnamese is to develop soli- 
darity movements and to protest the war for humani- 
tarian and anti-imperialist reasons as opposed to 
political and military ones. > > 
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Commencement Planned 
at Williams Ice Rink 


Oberlin’s 1968 Commencement ex- 
ercises may be held Monday morn- 
ing, June 10, at the Beatty Williams 
Ice Rink instead of on Tappan 
Square as has been the practice for 
the past 11 years. 

The line of march would be from 
the new dormitory for men at the 
end of Woodland Ave. through the 
John H. Nichols Gateway and it 
would be exactly the same length 
as the one from Peters Hall to the 
Tappan Square platform. In sug- 
gesting the change of location, the 
Commencement Committee on Gen- 
eral Arrangements noted that nei- 
ther rain nor hot sunshine would be 
a threat to the exercises and there 
would be ample seating capacity in 
any weather. 

This will be Oberlin’s 135th Anni- 
versary Commencement and alumni 
from the classes of 1903, 1908, 1913, 
1918, 1923, 1928, 1933, 1938, 1943, 
1948, 1953, 1958 and 1963 will be 
observing special reunions. Sched- 
uled events begin with the alumni- 
senior luncheon at noon Friday, June 
7, and end with a buffet luncheon 
at Dascomb and South Halls at noon 
Monday, June 10. 

The Commencement Symposium 
Saturday morning will observe the 
50th anniversary of the Oberlin 
Shansi Memorial Association. The 
annual Alumni Luncheon, and Men’s 
Dinner, and class reunion dinners 
and parties will be held on Satur- 
day. Baccalaureate will be Sunday 
noon in Finney Chapel. 

This year’s special dramatic pre- 
sentation will be Johann Strauss’ 
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“Die Fledermaus,” performed by the 
Gilbert and Sullivan Players on Fri- 
day evening and twice on Saturday. 
The G&S Players have selected “‘Die 
Fledermaus” from the repertoire 
they will be presenting at Cape Cod 
during the summer. 

The official commencement pro- 
gram and reservation forms will be 
mailed in May to all alumni and to 
parents of graduating seniors. 


Demonstrators Fined 


Oberlin City Solicitor G. L. Severs 
has filed citations against 45 stu- 
dents, charging them with disorderly 
conduct, as a result of the demon- 
stration against a Navy officer last 
Oct. 26. 

The citations were filed Jan. 16 
and the students later were sum- 
moned to appear in groups of five 
at Municipal Court beginning Feb. 
1. The students retained Atty. Jerry 
Gorden of Cleveland to represent 
them and 28 were fined $50 each 
after pleading nolo contendre. 
Charges were dropped against 17. 

Filing of the misdemeanor charges 
followed weeks of discussion as to 
whether charges would be filed. 
Severs directed Police Capt. Norman 
Schmidt in December to sign affi- 
davits against the students but Po- 
lice Prosecutor Richard R. Huber 
advised Schmidt not to follow the 
solicitor’s instructions. City Council 
discussed the situation in a closed 
door session. A petition demanding 
arrest of those demonstrators who 
could be identified was signed by 
100 residents in November and pre- 
sented to Council. 

The summonses did not place the 
students under arrest. They were 


issued to 35 men and 10 women. 
Twenty-seven of the recipients were 
sophomores, seven were juniors, six 
seniors and five freshmen. Severs 
did not reveal how the names were 
selected. Estimates of the number 
of students surrounding the recruit- 
er’s car ranged from 60 to 100. 


Winter Term OK’d 


The General Faculty has given final 
approval to the “Winter Term” 
which will be inaugurated during 
the month of January 1969. 

The program next year will be 
optional for this year’s juniors. 
Members of the Class of 1970 will 
be required to participate in one 
Winter Term before graduation and 
this year’s freshmen will take part 
in at least two. Present students 
will be asked to indicate this spring 
whether they have at least tentative 
plans to remain on campus next 
January. 

The faculty also has approved the 
1968-69 College Calendar with sig- 
nificant changes from recent aca- 
demic years. Orientation will be- 
gin Sept. 4 and classes will start 
Sept. 10. Homecoming will be Oct. 
19 and will not be a free day for 
students. The first semester will 
end Dec. 21 and the Winter Term 
will run from Jan. 6 through Feb. 1. 

Second semester classes will be- 
gin Feb. 4 with spring vacation 
from March 28 to April 7. Saturday, 
May 3, will be a free day. Com- 
mencement (1969) will be held on 
Monday, June 2. 


Assemblies Reduced 


The General Faculty has approved 
reduction of the assembly attend- 
ance requirement to three per 
semester and a reduction in the 
number of assemblies to seven per 
semester. The new plan will go into 
effect next year with assemblies be- 
ing held every other week with one 
or two during the Winter Term. 
The action followed recommenda- 
tions made by the Student Assembly 
Committee and a subcommittee 
composed of students and faculty. 
The committee had urged that the 
attendance requirement be dropped 
altogether and had suggested that 
the assembly program itself “should 


be abolished if it cannot be made 


viable without an attendance re- 
quirement.” 

Reduction in the number of as- 
semblies will mean that outside 
speakers will be engaged for only 
six assemblies per year. Five senior 
assemblies, Honors Day, the Oberlin 
College Choir’s Christmas Assembly, 
and the president’s opening assem- 
bly will continue to be scheduled 
annually. 

Members of the committee were 
unanimous in an agreement that 
“assemblies are a useful and desira- 
ble part of the educational program 
at Oberlin.” Chairman Richard C. 
Schoonmaker, associate professor of 
chemistry, said the reduced schedule 
would make it possible to present 
“fewer but more interesting and ef- 
fective speakers who indulge less in 
platitudes and more in carefully 
reasoned arguments.” 

The subcommittee noted in its re- 
port that a marked growth of forums 
and departmental guest lectures in 
recent years competes directly with 
the assembly program. The faculty 
also approved recommendations to 
seek speakers who would remain on 
campus over the weekend, to avoid 
evening assemblies, to limit assem- 
blies to 40 minutes and to discon- 
tinue the recent practice of schedul- 
ing Thursday afternoon classes 10 
minutes later than on other days. 


33 to Phi Beta Kappa 


Thirty-two seniors and one junior 
were elected to Phi Beta Kappa in 
the first of two elections during the 
current academic year. 

Seniors are Glendon W. Blume, 
William R. Bohl, William Brashear, 
Gerald R. Butters, E. Pem Davidson, 
Douglas A. Dworkin, John C. Hen- 
retta, Nancy L. Hernden, Richard J. 
Herring, Mary Kay Johnson, Carol 
F. Kaimowitz, and Sharon C. 
Kenner. 

Also, Jonathan R. Kesselman, 
Jennifer L. Kidney, Marc K. Landy, 
Kent A. McClelland, James F. Mc- 
Daniel, Edward F. McKelvey, Jo- 
seph S. Mallov, Mary Anne Morris, 
Carl F. Nyblade, Julia E. Prfile, 
Robert M. Rakoff, Susan E. Reese, 
Gideon Y. Schein, and Charles A. 
Shepard. 

Also, Roger A. Smith, George R. 
Stone, Susan L. Swain, Thomas E. 
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Ukena, David Walker, Ann H. Wion. 

Miss Hernden is a daughter of 
Dorothy Niehus Hernden, 732. Mc- 
Kelvey is a son of John, °39, and 
Josephine Faulkner McKelvey, ’39. 
Walker is a son of Roland Walker, 
°28. The lone junior is Gregory H. 
Stanton, son of the Rev. Howard 
and Alison White Stanton, both ’48. 


Pro-Arte Orchestra 


A newly-formed Pro-Arte Orches- 
tra presented its first of four con- 
certs Jan. 21 at Finney Chapel. The 
orchestra was conducted by Ken- 
neth Moore, associate professor of 
bassoon and director of the Oberlin 
Wind Ensemble. 

Piano soloist was John Perry of 
the Conservatory faculty. 

Personnel for the 31-member or- 
chestra is drawn primarily from the 
Conservatory faculty. Also included 
are musicians from the Baldwin- 
Wallace Conservatory, Heidelberg 
College, and the Oberlin commun- 
ity. At least ten of the members 
have played with major orchestras 
in Cleveland, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Boston and New Orleans. 

The orchestra is of classical pro- 
portions, its sections duplicating the 
size of the orchestra used by Haydn, 
Mozart, and early Beethoven. Neo- 
classicists of the 20th century, such 
as Stravinsky, Prokofieff and Hin- 
demith, wrote some of their music 
for a similarly proportioned orches- 
tra. The Pro-Arte organization 
plans to serve all of Ohio. 

Remaining concerts this year will 
be March 3, April 14 and May 26. 


Debaters in Top 10 


Oberlin debaters Tommy L. Bur- 
rell, ’70, and Joseph Misner, ’71, 
placed among the top ten at the 84- 
team national invitational debate 
tournament sponsored by Ohio 
State University Jan. 11-13. 

They qualified for the elimina- 
tion rounds with a 6-2 win-loss re- 
cord in the preliminaries, but a tab- 
ulating error kept them from com- 
peting. The team defeated the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, U.S. Air Force 
Academy, Ohio State, Illinois State, 
Bowling Green State and Capital 
universities, then lost to Butler Uni- 


versity and Augustana College. 

Earlier Roger Conner, ’69, and 
Mark Arnold, ’70, brought home 
trophies from contests at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and 
Stanford University. The Oberlin 
team placed third in both competi- 
tions at which some 60 schools par- 
ticipated. 

Station WKYC-AM in Cleveland 
(1100 kilocycles) is airing tapes cut 
by Oberlin debaters at the national 
tournaments. The programs are 
carried at 11:05 p.m. (Eastern 
Standard or Eastern Daylight time) 
on the first Sunday of each month 
and WKYC’s “clear channel” gen- 
erally is received along the East 
Coast and at various points between 
Chicago and Texas. 


Coed Edits Review 


Bonnie Wishne, ’69, from Evanston, 
Ill., is the new editor of the Oberlin 
Review. Cathy Forman, ’69, from 
Washington, D. C., is associate edi- 
tor. 

Staff members appointed by Miss 
Wishne include Roberta Leinwand, 
’°69, of Flushing, N. Y., and Carol 
Cheney, ’70, of Homewood, IIl., as- 
sistant editors, and sophomores Jane 
Katz of Englewood, N. J., Michael 
Daly of Natick, Mass., and David 
Elsner of Cleveland, managing 
editors. 

Miss Wishne is the seventh coed 
to serve as editor in the 94 years the 
Review has been published. Mary 
E. Pietsch, ’57, (now Mrs. Paul B. 
Davis) was the sixth female editor. 


Rector Leaving 


The Rev. Edward W. (Ted) Jones, 
rector of Christ Episcopal Church for 
the past 11 years, has resigned effec- 
tive about March 18 to become exec- 
utive assistant to the new bishop of 
the Diocese of Ohio, John H. Burt. 


Oberlin on TV 


Five TV stations in Ohio have 
scheduled a half-hour program 
describing Oberlin’s admission 
requirements. 

The program, entitled “Your Col- 
lege Guide TV Series,’ was taped 
last fall by William S. MclIlrath, ’54, 
associate director of admissions, and 
Charles D. Wantman, ’63, assistant 
director of admissions. It is part of 
a series discussing the admissions 
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programs in a number of colleges 
and universities. 


Station WBGU, channel 70, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio, scheduled the pro- 
gram at 7:30 p.m. Feb. 19. Other 
listings are: 

Station WLW-C, Columbus, Chan- 
nel 4, 6 p.m. June 7. 

Station WKRC, Cincinnati, Chan- 
nel 12, 7 am. Aug. 12. 

Station WCPO, Cincinnati, Chan- 
nel 9, 7 a.m. Aug. 17. 

Station WGTE, Toledo, Channel 
30, 7 p.m. Sept. 16 and 20. 

Station WOUB, Athens, Channel 
20, 9:30 p.m. Oct. 1 and 6 p.m. Oct. 
4. 

The series is of particular interest 
to high school juniors and seniors. 


23 Faculty Members 
on leave This Year 


By MARION E. SCHRODER 
Oberlin College News Bureau 


WENTY-THREE faculty mem- 

bers are on leave for all or one 
semester of the current academic 
year. They are engaged in scholarly 
projects that have taken them east- 
ward from Boston and Maryland to 
London, and southward from North 
Carolina to Jamaica and Australia. 

Topics are ranging from a study 
of the kittifish to preparation of 
economic legislative proposals and 
to the development of a new course 
in physics. One professor was in 
Eastern Europe last summer to 
study agrarian reform. Another 
toured Japan, Taiwan and Hong 
Kong enroute to Australia. A third 
preceded this year’s work with 
what he described as a “belated 
honeymoon” in Europe. 

Two have remained in Oberlin: 
one to write a book on the basic 
principles of performing music on 
the organ and the other to continue 
research on animal behavior. 

Fifteen are on leave for the full 
year, two for the first semester only, 
and six for the second semester. 

Thomas F. Dernburg, professor of 
economics, is the first member of 
the economics department since 
Prof. Kenneth Roose to serve as a 
staff economist for the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers in 
Washington, D. C., following his 
“belated honeymoon” in Europe. 

Norman D. Henderson, associate 
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professor of psychology, is con- 
tinuing research started in 1962 to 
determine what influence different 
rearing conditions have on the adult 
behavior of animals. He has re- 
ceived grants totaling $85,000 from 
the National Science Foundation to 
support his research and has had the 
help of at least 25 Oberlin under- 
graduates in experiments using over 
5,000 animals. 


William B. Renfrow, Jr., professor 
of chemistry, visited Japan, Taiwan, 
Honk Kong, and Manila en route to 
the University of Adelaide in Aus- 
tralia. At Adelaide, he is doing re- 
search with Prof. A. L. J. Beckwith 
in organic chemistry. 


Haven Whiteside, assistant pro- 
fessor of physics, spent the summer 
at Harvard working with Project 
Physics, developing a new introduc- 
tory course. Now he is studying in 
the department of physics and as- 
tronomy at the University of Mary- 
land, using bubble chamber film 
from the Alternating Gradient Syn- 
chrotron at Brookhaven National 
Laboratory. His work is supported 
by funds from the NSF and Oberlin. 


Arthur W. Wright, instructor in 
economics, is visiting research fel- 
low at the Yale University Econom- 
ic Growth Center in New Haven 
under partial financing by an NSF 
post-doctoral research fellowship. 
He went to central and eastern 
Europe during the summer to study 
the role of agriculture in economic 
development there from 1919-39. 


Ten other faculty members away 
for the year, whose plans were an- 
nounced earlier, include five on 
Research Status Appointment: Wil- 
liam H. Capitan, associate professor 
of philosophy; Thomas E. Cramer 
41, professor of music theory and 
trombone; Stuart Friebert, associate 
professor of German; Tom K. Scott, 
associate professor of biology; and 
David P. Young, assistant professor 
of English, who holds a Fellowship 
for Younger Scholars from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Human- 
ities. 

And also, five on special fellow- 
ships: Samuel Goldberg and Robert 
R. Stoll, professors of mathematics, 
both on NSF Science Faculty Fel- 
lowships; Ira S. Steinberg, assistant 
professor of education, on a post- 
doctoral fellowship from the | Oe <p 


Office of Education; Donald K. 
Swearer, assistant professor in re- 
ligion, on a fellowship in Asian Re- 
ligion from the Society for Religion 
in Higher Education; and John R. 
Spencer, professor of art and direc- 
tor of the Allen Art Museum on a 
Senior Fellowship from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. 

Those absent for the first semes- 
ter only include: 

George E. Simpson, professor of 
sociology and anthropology, who 
was writing a series of articles on 
the traditional religion and medi- 
cine of the Yoruba in the Ibadan 
area of Nigeria. He gathered the 
field data for the work during a 
leave in 1964. He was in Jamaica 
during October and November and 
then returned to Oberlin. 

Haskell L. Thomson, instructor in 
organ in the Conservatory, was 
writing an instruction book on the 
basic technical and musical prin- 
ciples of performing music on the 
organ. The work is the outgrowth 
of several years of experience as a 
musician and a teacher and was 
done in Oberlin. 

Those absent for the second 
semester are: 

In the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences: Clyde A. Holbrook, professor 
of religion; Ralph H. Turner. 
professor of psychology; and W. 
Arthur Turner, associate professor 
of English. 

In the Conservatory of Music: 
Emil C. Danenberg, professor of 
piano; Wesley E. Smith, professor 
of music education; and Freeman 
Koberstein, associate professor of 
piano. 

In 1966-67, 23 faculty members 
were on leave: 16 for the year, two 
for the first semester only, and five 
for the second semester. 


Chinese Summer Session 


Oberlin next summer will offer its 
first Chinese (Mandarin) Language 
Summer Session. 

The program will include in- 
structional periods in Hong Kong, 
Taiwan and Japan. Students who 
have completed 10 semester hours 
in Chinese will be eligible. Costs 
will be comparable to the French, 
Russian, German and Spanish 
programs. 


Family Week Perspective: 
True Tragedy Needs Grandeur 


66 EATH of a Salesman” is more 

pathetic than tragic, said 
Charles B. Teske, associate profes- 
sor of English, as he examined the 
Arthur Miller drama last summer 
at Alumni Family Week. 

In his discussion of modern 
drama, focusing particularly on 
“Death of a Salesman,’’ Teske 
pointed out there have been two 
sorts of criticism of the play: that of 
the drama critics, who wrote favor- 
able reviews of the acting and stag- 
ing; and those of the literary critics 
who looked at the drama as a liter- 
ary document. 

More people have looked at the 
work for its meanings, questioning 
whether it truly reflects 20th cen- 
tury American experience, and few 
have looked at it as a play, noting 
that the games and artifices move 
well as Willy Loman’s conflicts de- 
velop toward his ultimate suicide. 

Willy versus Willy is the main 
conflict, but there are many others: 
those between other characters, 
who may represent alternatives of 
what Willy might have been, the 
conflict of the country and city, and 
the conflict of ‘‘success”’ versus con- 
tentment. 

Discussing the props in the play, 
Teske explained that they are few, 
but they are significant and used 
not once, but several times like a 
motif. He cited examples such as 
the bags which are a burden to 
Willy Loman; the car, which later 
becomes the instrument of Willy’s 
death, and a recording device which 
is effectively used in a scene where 
lack of communication is ironically 
obvious. 

A good artist, said the speaker, 
uses symbols which not only have 
recognizable cultural meanings but 
also may be ordinary objects which 
acquire deep meaning in the devel- 
opment of the drama. 

Sound effects also have signifi- 
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cance in the play. It is the play- 
wright’s triumph if the audience 
does not notice these devices but 


absorbs them unconsciously. In this: 


instance, the use of a flute melody, 
and whistling are two symbolic de- 
vices used by the dramatist. 

The flashbacks are deftly used in 
chronological order. As the present 
action develops, the events of the 
past move along in consistent pat- 
tern with the present. 

The play is a triumph of economy 
for certain phrases or words drama- 
tize the past and add momentum to 
the action, Teske said. 

It is only after seeing the play 
that one worries about certain 
points in the drama. Several of 
these were brought out by the 
speaker and in discussion. 

For instance, what was the prod- 
uct Willy was selling? Why was the 
war not mentioned in the play? 
Why were his sons not eligible for 
military service? The force of the 
dramatist’s sleight of hand prevents 
one from worrying about these 
points until later. 

Teske discussed each character 
and his relation to the others, as 
well as pointing out the way in 
which each relates to chapters in 
the American dream: 

Willy’s father represents the pio- 
neer, self-reliant, capable of work- 
ing with his hands; Ben, the indi- 
vidualist, ruthless, the free enter- 
prise man in the extreme; Charley, 
who is methodical, has no great 
dreams, and has a code of selling; 
Howard, a grotesque of the business 
world, with his appliances, camera, 
band saw and other mechanized 
symbols of success; Oliver, the 
shadowy figment who represents 
hope; Bernard, who is ‘“‘My son the 
lawyer”; Biff, the redblooded he- 
man has his romantic dreams of 
the ranch, return to nature, and 
working with his hands; Happy, a 


caricature, slick, predatory and un- 
ethical. The brothers seem to be 
facets of Willy’s own nature. 

Willy himself, said Teske, is not 
so tragic as he is pathetic. A tragic 
figure does not have to be necessar- 
ily a king, but the protagonist, 
whether a common man or a king, 
must have a human grandeur to 
make him a tragic figure. He must 
be high (not low) man in some 
way. Willy is a failure. 

But, a truly tragic figure, though 
he goes down and seemingly fails, 
goes down gloriously. He makes a 
choice, and must be himself so he 
does not put survival first. This is 
more victory than failure. 

In a second discussion session, 
Mr. Teske called Shakespeare’s 
“TLove’s Labour’s Lost” a play to be 
seen rather than read. “Some of the 
most exciting scenes which play so 
well are dead on the page,” he said. 

The play was presented in an age 
when Greek and Latin were being 
re-discovered, and new words were 
coming into the English language 
which had been composed mainly of 
basic Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
French. England itself was gaining 
importance as a center of culture 
instead of being merely a far away 
jumping-off place in the north. 
Euphuism, or excessive use of ele- 
gant, high flown speech, was popu- 
lar. This style was originated by 
John Lyly, creator of the character, 
Euphues. Lyly coined his own way- 
out cliches and made his characters 
speak in a musical pattern. 

In ‘‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ Shake- 
speare, perhaps is making fun of 
himself and of euphuism. Some 
scholars see this as Shakespeare’s 
forswearing of this type of writing. 
He possibly was purging himself of 
writing in the style so he could get 
down to serious works. 


(Reprinted from the Elyria Chronicle- 
Telegram) 
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TAYLOR—(Continued from page 18) 

The basic disciplines taught in college are nothing 
more than accumulations from the past which were 
developed out of human interests and inquiries 
Those interests and inquiries are likely to last as 
long as man lasts. Why then are they not relevant to 
the immediate problems of today? Or are they not 
taught effectively? To sustain a liberal education 
should not college teachers themselves have a liberal 
education? The universities train their graduates to 
be university, and not college, teachers. If a college 
teacher does not get a liberal education in an under- 
graduate college, he cannot get one in graduate 
school. If he sees his need for one as his best students 
may—he will have to continue his education and get 
one for himself. 

Does an acceleration of undergraduates, as under- 
graduates, into university research projects—the pri- 
macy of the person yielding to the primacy of the 
specialized scholar—obscure the very important role, 
in the effective teaching of undergraduates, of clear 
perspectives in the command of differing ranges of 
knowledge? Premature intensive concentration on 
specialized studies leaves the synthesizing and judi- 
cial faculties of potential policy-makers and leaders 
unawakened, unused, and undeveloped. Yet perspec- 
tive and judgment are as essential to maturity as 
knowledge. 

Need the college and society be alienated? May 
they not have in common and may not each greatly 
benefit from a living sense of the human personality, 
from reasonable conjectures as to meaning in history 
and as to where our society now stands, on the scale 
of human history, its defects and its promises, from 
conceptions of civilization, of sound morality, of ar- 
tistic excellence, philosophical speculations? 

In the formative years of Oberlin, the faculty 
voiced unpopular views on explosive subjects. Wal- 
ter Lippman observed: 


Because modern man in his search for truth has 
turned away from kings, priests, commissars and 
bureaucrats, he is left, for better or worse, with 
the professors. The dissolution of the ancestral or- 
der and the dethronement of usage and authority 
in modern society have left us dependent upon 
man’s ability to understand and govern his own 
fate. Should not the voice of college faculties again 
be heard in public affairs? 


Should Oberlin, against all ecclesiastical and ecu- 
menical pressures, hold resolutely to its own distinct 
tradition in matters of the religious life? That tra- 
dition is perhaps best summarized in President King’s 
phrases, “the primacy of the person” and “reverence 
for personality,” never “the primacy of the faith” or 
“the primacy of the church.” Does any action which 
deflects emphasis from the sense of religion as a non- 
creedal and highly personal inward matter—an atti- 
tude which lays no religion on men from without, but 
invokes it from within, as King said—to a sense of 
religion as external conformity to creeds and rites 
drain away the life blood of the Oberlin tradition? 

The space race and the cold war have put a high 
premium, financially, on science and technology. 
May the college wisely resist the demands (not the 
claims of genuine science) of technology and the 
scientism of pseudo-sciences? “Of all insufficient 
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authorities as to the total nature of reality, give me 
the ‘scientists’,’ William James wrote to C. A. Strong 
in the 1860’s. “Their interests,’ he continued, “are 
most incomplete and their professional conceit and 
bigotry immense. I know no narrower sect or club, 
in spite of their excellent authority in the lines of 
fact they have explored, and their splendid achieve- 
ment there.” In a technological and scientific era, 
should other disciplines in the liberal arts college 
wither away to make room for all new facts and all 
new data? The efforts of pseudo-sciences to uncover 
hidden mechanisms which regulate and control all 
forms of life far from exhausts the many involve- 
ments of most people in living. The demands of eth- 
ics, of philosophy, of religions, of the arts, of litera- 
ture, the demand of the human being to feel and 
think and to give form to his feelings and ideas is far 
beyond mechanization. For the demand leads to cre- 
ated novelty, never before in existence, which es- 
capes the mechanisms. If the scientist is right in say- 
ing that the world external to man is impersonal — 
and he can offer us ample evidence that it is—it does 
not follow that the world of man is also impersonal. 
Man’s personality itself blocks his reaching perfect 
objectivity. And he need feel no guilt for being sub- 
jective and personal. 

As the Oberlin tradition knew, living is a highly 
personal matter. And the center of a hberal educa- 
tion is not data and objects, but persons. Should 
Oberlin College now undertake extensive retooling to 
accommodate itself to technologically-inspired pres- 
sures or to try to become a junior multiversity of a 
few research institutes, with immature students, illib- 
erally educated, and not very much equipment? Or 
should Oberlin now seriously and thoroughly assess 
all of its resources and revitalize its tradition? How 
capable is it of giving American college education 
the leadership it now so desperately needs in re-en- 
ergizing and sustaining a genuine broad, liberal edu- 
cation of the kind so completely described by Presi- 
dent King in 1903? What age in human history has, 
to its advantage, ever resisted that education in which 
a full sense of life and living as civilized existence 
begins to take hold and flower in the awareness of 
young men and women as individuals? Is it not the 
first obligation of fathers and mothers and college 
teachers to see to it that the fullest possible develop- 
ment of sons and daughters, as persons, liberally edu- 
cated, comes before all else? Oberlin’s traditional 
answer is “Yes.” And change has brought our present 
society no greater need. For any society bears the im- 
age of the people who shape it. Just as managerial 
minds reshape colleges into institutions to be man- 
aged, so do technocratically-minded people, given 
control, create depersonalized technocratic societies. 
Is our American society now being transformed into 
a technocratic society? If the citizens of the United 
States are to remain free, those persons with a genu- 
ine liberal education, more than most citizens, have 
the broad intelligence, the moral vision, and the sane 
and balanced judgment urgently needed to keep it 
free. Keep it free they must if, in our society, not 
objective knowledge, processed data, techniques, and 
technologies but persons matter most. > > 


LETTERS 


EXISTENTIALISM 


A. Hunter Dupree (‘Universities in 
Conflict,” December 1967) has made 
a thought-provoking analysis of the 
causes of the repeated convulsions on 
the Berkeley campus. 

In his analysis of the origins of the 
“existentialist university,” he tells us 
it grew up ‘‘among those intellectuals 
who felt excluded, rejected, or dul- 
lened by the research university.” He 
fails to get to the heart of the matter 
because he never quite comes out 
with the word ‘“depersonalization.” 

On a personal level, the disaffected 
intellectuals are reacting against the 
implicit attitude on the part of the 
research university that the disci- 
pline is more important than the in- 
dividual, that the individual must be 
fitted into the structure of the disci- 
pline and viewed as an individual 
only insofar as he contributes to the 
discipline. This depersonalizes both 
those who put these attitudes into 
practice and those who are the ob- 
jects of them. 

Mr. Dupree’s statement that “the 
rationality of both science and the 
American political tradition is not 
merely arid and distorting; it simply 
has no meaning” is a parody. The 
point is not that to the disaffected 
intellectuals, rationality has no mean- 
ing, but that “scientific”? techniques 
do not give all the answers, and it is 
necessary and desirable sometimes to 
humanize and to make normative 
decisions. 

Use of the label “outcast” to de- 
scribe the disaffected intellectuals is 
inaccurate and misleading. “The Sys- 
tem” has not cast these people out; 
they have voluntarily withdrawn 
from some aspects of it which they 
feel they cannot tolerate. In most 
instances, the leaders of the “existen- 
tialist university,” and in nearly all 
instances, the student activist leaders, 
are among the most intelligent and 
articulate of their peers. ‘‘Alienated”’ 
is a much truer description. 

Secondly, it should be understood 
that there was, and is, much more in- 
volved in the remarkable surge of 
activism among the clergy at Berke- 
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ley and elsewhere than a sense of 
identification with ‘outcasts’ and a 
longing for personal active witness. 
The more aware among the clergy 
have been reading not only Kierke- 
gaard and Tillich and the Niebuhrs; 
they also read Camus and Marcuse 
and Goodman. Many of them have 
come to feel that America’s soul is 
quite sick; for example, I suspect that 
most of them read, and took se- 
riously, “thou shalt not kill,’ long 
before they ever heard of existential- 
ism. As clergymen, the moral health 
of their country is their natural and 
proper concern. 

In a third point, Mr. Dupree sug- 
gests that the “existentialist univer- 
sity” is hypocritical in its actions and 
in putting forward “an absolutely 
unrealizable program for itself.” I 
concede that there is a strain which 
is intransigent in its rhetoric and 
totalitarian in its intolerance of those 
who disagree. However, it seems 
much too glib to attribute the absence 
of an honest debate about the nature 
and purposes of the university to a 
lack of “virtue” in the “existentialist 
university” movement. 

Too many men in positions similar 
to Mr. Dupree’s have too often al- 
lowed their dislike of the forms of 
protest adopted by the new radicals to 
prevent them from really listening— 
not just hearing perfunctorily, but 
actively listening—to the content of 
the argument. The occasional in- 
temperance and questionable taste of 
the “existentialist university” be- 
comes, for many, an excuse for not 
coming to grips with the serious un- 
derlying problems. 

What the “existentialist univer- 
sity” seeks is not a blank check from 
society, but a thorough examination 
of the various components of Ameri- 
can political, economic, scientific and 
cultural life and their relationships to 
one another; what the ‘existentialist 
university” hopes will result from 
this is, among other things, an atti- 
tude toward education which en- 
hances the opportunity for individual 
fulfillment. 

The “existentialist university” re- 
acts against the sort of “governance 


thoughtful 


of universities . .. consistent with 
the delegation of authority in a de- 
mocracy” that makes second-class 
citizens of students by exercising in 
loco parentis and denying students 
(and in many cases faculty) any real 
influence on the power structure of 
the university. (This sort of govern- 
ance may indeed be part of the Amer- 
ican political tradition, but it is not 
a part that I am anxious to preserve.) 
This, too, is depersonalizing. 

In Mr. Dupree’s words, “‘only when 
the community trusts itself to hear 
all the cases and judge them fear- 
lessly” can an honest debate take 
place. The community means admin- 
istrators, department heads, research- 
ers, teachers, as well as students. It 
means a group of peovle who view 
each other as people and not as a 
hierarchically-ordered collection of 
rigidly-determined roles. The absence 
of a meaningful dialogue should lead 
teachers, administrators and students 
alike to ask: Do I trust myself to hear 
all and judge fearlessly? 

ROBERT SMYTHE, ’63 
E. Palo Alto, Calif. 


INDIA’S URGENT NEED 


Since I rarely have the opportunity 
to defend President Carr, let me leap 
into the fray by commenting on Al- 
bert Myers’ letter (January) in 
which he challenged the president’s 
statement that education is the chief 
hope of India. 

Education has played a curiously 
ambivalent—but always dynamic— 
role in India in the past 150 years. 
On the one hand it aimed toward 
governing the country and not serv- 
ing it—creating clerks for the lower 
posts of British colonial administra- 
tion. In this task it was often assisted 
by a traditional authoritarian atti- 
tude toward learning. 

On the other hand, a great nation- 
alist historian, the late K. M. Panni- 
kar, could write, “This uniform sys- 
tem of education throughout India... 
produced a like-mindedness .. . this 
community of thought, feeling, and 
action which created Indian 
nationality.” 

India still suffers and benefits from 
this ambiguity. Much of her educa- 
tion is sterile, uncreative and unre- 
lated to India’s needs—good for pro- 
ducing only clerks for whom, even 
with a mushrooming bureaucracy, 
there are not enough jobs. Yet the 
desire for education was never 
stronger and India’s universities con- 
tinue to turn out many dedicated in- 
dividuals who know that the task of 
nation building goes on and that 
education remains critical to that 
task. 

The question is not whether educa- 
tion is needed, but what kind of edu- 
cation. Less than two years ago a top 
level Indian Government Education 
Commission released a long and 
report. It was imple- 
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mentation oriented and it boldly said 
that it considered the country’s edu- 
cational institutions to be the main 
instrument of change. It made a use- 
ful distinction between traditional 
and modern views of knowledge and 
suggested practical ways to move 
India away from passive receipt of 
knowledge with its emphasis on con- 
tent and toward active pursuit of 
knowledge where the emphasis is on 
method. 

I cannot help but feel that Amer- 
ican educators (and even Oberlin?) 
might benefit from a reading of this 
enlightened report. We, too, are a 
developing nation and, as President 
Carr has so correctly said, there can 
be no meaningful development with- 
out meaningful education. 


CHARLES A. RYERSON, 755 
(Shansi Rep to India, 1955-8) 
New York, N. Y. 


IDEALISM OR ANARCHY? 


Oberlin students now hold strong 
convictions, just as we were begin- 
ning to believe that firm convictions 
exist only in memories of the past. 
But does their basis lie in prolonged, 
completely disciplined analyses, or 
does it lie in a mixture of uncon- 
trolled emotions including fear? And 
however lofty the claims of idealism, 
if they result in student mobs at- 
tempting to enforce their ideals on 
others, denying the victims the most 
elemental of human rights, it is an- 
archy, hideous to contemplate in any 
college and especially in an institu- 
tion such as Oberlin where the dig- 
nity of the individual has always 
been a supreme tenet. At whatever 
sacrifice, the College cannot afford to 
tolerate such barbarism. 

The published statements of sev- 
eral student leaders in supposed jus- 
tification of their actions are amaz- 
ingly unrealistic, immature and 
bigoted. Their only effect other than 
revulsion can be the prolongation of 
the war that we all deplore. 

On the other hand the second state- 
ment of Gregory Stanton, senior 
major in government, is a model of 
clear thinking and careful wording. 
Would that the College could publish 
his remarks as representing the con- 
sidered position of the student body! 

Ray L. Epwarps, ’08 
Claremont, Calif. 


PUNISH THEM PROMPTLY 


At a recent meeting of the Alumni 
Club of Central Indiana, those pre- 
sent discussed the demonstration 1n- 
volving the Navy recruiter. It was 
decided unanimously to make the 
following recommendations: 

1. We commend the resolution of 
the Board of Trustees as to future 
problems of this nature. 

2. The riot by a few Oberlin stu- 
dents has caused such an adverse 
effect to the national image of Ober- 
lin that it will be much more difficult 
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to interest capable and well-balanced 
high school students (and their par- 
ents) in Oberlin. This occurred ata 
time when the competition of large, 
aggressive state universities had al- 
ready made recruiting for the Col- 
lege, particularly of male students, 
difficult. 

3. Another adverse effect is the 
reluctance of alumni and friends of 
Oberlin to contribute to a school 
where the visible students seemingly 
have little respect for the law, the 
rights of other individuals, or their 
own government (as manifested by 
their bullying a lone Naval Officer 
on an official mission). 

4. Prompt and vigorous  punish- 
ment of the students who partici- 
pated in imprisoning the recruiter is 
necessary to redeem the national 
reputation of Oberlin. The longer 
this is delayed, the less will be the 
value of any punishment. The truism 
“Justice delayed is justice denied” 
applies strongly in this situation. 

5. Regretfully, we recommend that 
every student who physically partici- 
pated in the entrapment be expelled. 
Those who urged them on, and were 
in the crowd dispersed by the police, 
should be sternly and promptly dis- 
ciplined, either by cancellation of 
credit hours, or by cancellation of 
social privileges. 

Oberlin College deserves the repu- 
tation it has won for its intellectual 
freedom and social conscience. There 
is no place at Oberlin for Red Guards, 
Storm Troopers, or totalitarian ac- 
tivists of any kind. 

WILLIAM H. VosBAcH, ’51 


President, Alumni Club of Central 
Indiana 


Indianapolis 


SANITY WILL PREVAIL 


Congratulations for finding new and 
livelier ways to report the continuing 
story of Oberlin. 

This is not to say that I like every- 
thing I read in your rejuvenated 
journal. Far from it. 

It seems to me that congratulations 
most emphatically are not in order 
for: 

A segment of the student body 
that confuses freedom of speech 
with physical coercion of spokesmen 
for temporarily unpopular institu- 
tions or causes; 

An administration that accepts 
the situation of animal activism for 
intelligent democratic dialogue 
without delivering anything more 
than a slap on the wrist for the 
perpetrators; 

A general willingness on the part 
of both students and educators to 
condone behavior that eventually 
could destroy the very idea of free 


inquiry. 
The malaise is much bigger than 
Oberlin, of course. Indeed, one 1s 


tempted to View With Alarm. But 
I’m an optimist. Even when Hitler 
and Stalin and McCarthy were riding 


high, I was sure sanity would prevail. 
I still am. 

I even think today’s young dissi- 
dents eventually will acknowledge 
that the U. S. has done what had to 
be done in Southeast Asia—in order 
for future generations of undergrad- 
uates, in America and elsewhere, to 
enjoy the freedom to protest and 
demonstrate. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Editor, please keep 
telling it like it is. 

ROBERT VAN RIPER, °43 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


URGES POSITIVE APPROACH 


A-Plus on your January issue! And 
the new cover format really makes 
the magazine stand out! 

Apropos recent student demonstra- 
tions against Navy recruiters, I was 
dismayed that Oberlin students used 
this method to voice their disapproval 
of the war. 

That there will be no more Viet- 
nam and other wars, might the stu- 
dents take some constructive action, 
like working for world citizenship 
and world law among the nations? 
Everybody is against war, but is it 
not better to offer some positive ap- 
proach to the problem? 

G. ROBERT TIPTON, ’39 
Monroe, Maine 


BOUQUETS 


Concerning every aspect of the Jan- 
uary issue: Bravo! ! 

ROBERT E. STIEFEL, ’63 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Congratulations on the new personal- 
ity you have given the January issue. 

DANIEL F. BRENT, ’67 
New York 


I thought the January 
great! 


issue was 


Dr. JOHN F. SCHRODT JR. 
: Editor, Indiana Alumni Magazine 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Just saw a copy of the Oberlin Alum- 
ni Magazine. I like it!! May 1968 
bring you more great issues and 
fewer Great Issues. 


BEN CARLSON 
General Secretary, Earlham Alumni Assn. 


Richmond, Ind. 


Congratulations! Your new magazine 
is a knockout and I like it. 


ESTELLA G. KING 
Editor, Wooster Alumni Magazine 


Wooster, Ohio 


The bold type faces, layouts and 
photos are refreshing and, I think, 
add a needed liveliness. Best of luck 
in future issues. 

SANDRA MILLER SCHOPMAN, ’63 
Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. 


The reason I thought our January 
issue hadn’t come is that it had such 
a jazzy cover I presumed it was one 
of my husband’s photo magazines, 
Mrs. J. W. COPELAND, ’48 
Madison, N. J. > > 
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YEOMAN 
SPORTS 


by Pau “CR” Lawn, 68 


WICE OVERCOMING three 
point deficits with less than a 


minute to play, the Crimson basket- 
ballers won their first game of the 
season, 77-76, in overtime over 
Adelbert College (formerly West- 
ern Reserve). With only five sec- 
onds left in the extra period, Adel- 
bert had the ball and led by a point. 
But Roland Cardwell, 69, deflected 
an in-bounds pass to Nick Eades, 
°69, who dribbled in for the win- 
ning lay-up. Captain Mike Clement 
tallied 25 and freshman guard Dave 
Everson had 14. 

Coach Julian Smith’s quintet 
sandwiched this triumph between 
losses to Denison and Capital. Then, 
with Clement out of action because 
of a pulled Achilles tendon, the 
Obies lost 66-68 to Case Tech and 
came back strong to upset Muskin- 
gum 83-70 for their first Ohio Con- 
ference win. With Clement playing 
long enough to score one basket, the 
Yeomen drubbed Wayne State, 64- 
47, to make their record 3-6 prior 
to mid-year exams. 


Hockey 

Sporting only a 2-5 record, the 
Yeoman ice hockey team lost out on 
a chance to revive its fortunes 
against Denison when heavy snow 
Jan. 13 stalled the Big Red’s equip- 
ment vehicle en route to Oberlin. 
The locals earned their second vic- 
tory by clobbering Case Tech 12-3 
with sophomore left wing Jack 
Clough scoring four goals in the 
second period alone. The Yeomen 
ran into sudden trouble on the ice 
at Bowling Green and were buried 
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by an avalanche of three Falcon 
goals in four minutes, and five in 
the first period. They succumbed 
8-2 with freshmen Dan Duffey and 
Mike Ross scoring the lone Obie 
goals. 

The icers then dropped matches 
to Western Michigan 5-4 and Ohio 
University 10-4 to bring their sea- 
son total to 2-5. Nate Jackson, ’70, 
son of Priscilla Thompson Jackson, 
’43, scored the hat trick of three 
goals against Ohio U. 

Ohio Wesleyan meantime can- 
celled its scheduled contest in Ober- 
lin on Jan. 27, the snowed-out Deni- 
son game was rescheduled for Feb. 
9, and a rematch with Case was set 
upton Pep. 16: 


Wrestling 


After losing to Muskingum, the 
wrestlers won their first meet of 
the season against Adelbert, 21-14. 
They spotted the Clevelanders an 
11-0 lead before rallying in the 
heavier classes. The Adelbert 130- 
pounder must have set a record 
when he decisioned his Crimson 
counterpart 24-2. The tide turned, 
however, when sophomore Doug 
Graham at 145 and freshman Dan 
Clemens at 152 won decisions and 
freshman Tom Roach in 160 and 
junior Bob Nolan in 167 won last- 
minute pins. Clemens, Roach, and 
Nolan all had 3-1 records after the 
team’s first four matches. 

Muskingum, usually one of the 
conference powers, was hard- 
pressed by the Obies, who lost 29- 
13 after giving up 10 points on for- 
feited matches. 

The wrestlers then won their sec- 


ond match in five starts by downing 
Kenyon, 25-16. Graham and soph 
Bill Thegze (191) pinned their op- 
ponents and decisions were turned 
in by George Burrows, ’71, in the 
137, Clemens, Roach, Nolan, and 
Capt. Tom Ilgen in the heavy- 
weight. The Yeomen lost to Deni- 
son 8-35. 


Fencing 


Ohio State rudely treated the 
Crimson fencers to an 18-9 setback. 
The Buckeyes won seven of the 
nine sabre matches to pull away. 
Foilist Erik Fromm, who won all 
three matches, and epeeist Jim 
Shelton, who was 2-1, accounted for 
more than half the team’s points. 
The fencers then defeated Detroit 
15-12 and lost to Wayne State 8-19. 


Swimming 

After being untested in two easy 
victories, the Crimson tankers made 
it four straight by dunking Denison 
59-48 and Wittenberg 67-37. 

The Crimson showed off their 
depth at Case Tech, walloping the 
Engineers 75-28 with nine individ- 
ual winners. Senior Bill Krissoff, 
whose 2:16.4 clocking in the indi- 
vidual medley was a personal best, 
showed the way. Junior sprinter 
Walt Galloway registered his best 
time of the season in the 50-yard 
free style, as did classmate Cary 
Seidman in the 200-yard back- 
stroke. Ohio Conference champion 
distance freestylers Steve Stitt and 
Mike Jarvis staged the first of their 
friendly personal duels. 

Coach Bibler left most of his bet- 
ter swimmers home in an early-in- 
the-week meet at Baldwin-Wallace. 
The reserves, aided by a few vet- 
erans, came through with a 65- 
37 romp. Most striking were im- 
provements shown by breaststroker 
Dave Weinkauff (2:31.5 for 200 
yards) and freshman Brad Woelfel 
(1:56.6 in the 200-yard freestyle) 
who found the 20-yard pool with 
its extra turns, to their liking. 

The Yeomen set three new pool 
records against Denison. The med- 
ley relay team had a mark of 3:50.6, 
Galloway swam the 50-yard free 
style in 23 seconds flat, and Dick 
Lehmann set a new mark in the 
200-yard Intermediate at 2:13. 

Against Wittenberg, the medley 
team of Seidman, Phil Swanson, 
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Jarvis and Stitt reduced their new 
pool record to 3:50.5. Lehmann set 
a new mark of 2:12.2 in the 200- 
yard individual medley, and Seid- 
man, another school mark of 2:14.9 
in the 200-yard backstroke. Co- 
captain Jarvis took Ist place in both 
the 200-yard free style and butter- 


fly. 


Spring Schedules 


Indoor Track 


Feb. 17 at Kenyon 
24 GLCA at Denison 
Mar. 9 OAC at Denison 
16 OAC at Denison 
23 Livingston Relays 
Lacrosse 
Apr. 6 at Michigan State 
13 Kenyon 
20 Ohio State 
27 Ohio Wesleyan 
May 2 Wooster 
11 at Bowling Green 
18 at Denison 
25 at Wittenberg 
Baseball 
Apr. 6 Heidelberg (2) 
10 at Denison 
13. Kenyon (2) 
16 Hiram 
20 at Capital (2) 
23 Adelbert 
27 Wooster (2) 
May 4 Case Tech 
8 at Ohio Wesleyan 
11 Cleveland State (2) 
18 Tournament at Hiram 
22 Akron 
25 Baldwin-Wallace (2) 
Track 
Apr. 6 Mt. Union—OWU 
13. at B-W—Wooster 
20 OAC Relays 
at Wesleyan 
27 GLCA at Kalamazoo 
May 4 at Hiram—Kenyon 
at Denison 
17-18 OAC at Wesleyan 
25 All-Ohio 
Golf 
Apr. 9 Case—WRU 
12 Mt. Union 
16 at Hiram 
& Denison 
20 Akron 
25 Ohio Wesleyan ; 
29 Tournament at Denison 
May 2 Wooster—Heidelberg 
8 at Kenyon—B-W 
13. OAC Tournament 
at Mt. Union 
Tennis 
Apr. 6 Baldwin-Wallace 
9 at Hiram 
13. Wooster 
17 at Akron 
20 Kenyon—OWU 
27 GLCA at Kalamazoo 
29 at Adelbert 
May 4 Wittenberg 
7 at Denison 
11 Bowling Green 
17-18 OAC at Wesleyan 
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ALUMNI 


CLUB 
NOTES 


by MargoriE DRENNAN 


BERLIN ALUMNI in the Atlan- 

ta, Ga. and Houston, Tex. areas 
may have been surprised in January 
to receive invitations to informal dis- 
cussion meetings Feb. 17 and 19. 
Edward S. Tobias, 52, executive di- 
rector of the Alumni Association, 
presented slide talks on “Oberlin 
Today and in the Future” and 
chaired informal discussions so that 
alumni from these areas had an op- 
portunity to ask questions and get 
face-to-face answers about Oberlin. 
The meetings were designed to give 
alumni the feeling of one alumnus 
who wrote to his class about the 
Homecoming Weekend: “After three 
days of being torn between discus- 
sions of demonstrations and assess- 
ments of the educational process at 
Oberlin, I was certain only that 
Oberlin is truly an alive institution. 
If it ever ceases to be filled with 
such ferment, the College will in- 
deed have serious problems.” Ex- 
periences at other club meetings 
have indicated that alumni every- 
where want to know more about 
Oberlin. The Houston group met at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Chase (Mary Wilson ’40) and the 
Atlanta one at Yohannan’s. Lor- 
rian A. Cook, ’14, was coordinator 
of the Atlanta meeting. 


* * * 


Alumni in Washington, D.C., led 
by Carl Gerber, 58, heard the di- 
rector of the Museum of African 
Art, Warren Robbins, speak on Jan. 
24, then toured the museum. 


* * * 


In Akron, Clifford A. Cook, ’30, 
professor of string instruments, and 


a group of children from the ages of 
three to ten learning to play the 
violin by ear, provided a fascinating 
half-hour for alumni Sunday, Jan. 
28. Mr. Cook explained the Suzuki 
method and described the classes 
held at Oberlin for the last five 
years while the children demon- 
strated how the method works. John 
and Julia Seiberling Shaw, ’47, co- 
ordinated the Akron meeting. 


* * * 


Richard F. Seaman, ’55, director 
of development, asked that alumni 
attending the luncheon Feb. 17 in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., read the Jan- 
uary Alumni Magazine as prepara- 
tory homework. He talked on “So- 
cial Protest and the Academic Com- 
munity.” Mrs. Marjory Picker Kib- 
burtz, ’39, is president of the Sun- 
coast Alumni Club. 


* * * 


Speaker for the Feb. 9 meeting of 
the Oberlin Club of Western New 
York was William Mcllrath, asso- 
ciate director of admissions, who 
talked on ‘Oberlin College and the 
Near Term Future.” 


* * * 


Mr. Tobias also made February 
visits to Raleigh, N.C., Winter Park, 
Fla., and Dallas, Texas, with his 
slide talk on Oberlin. In Raleigh 
Feb. 18 Clyde and Doris Green, ’58 
and ’57, arranged the meeting; C. 
Parks and Christie Hawes Campbell, 
’52, helped with the Dallas alumni 
gathering on Feb. 20; and Alice 
Ward, 715, and John T. Russell, ’49, 
planned the Feb. 16 Winter Park 
luncheon. > > 


TRONG 


1903 Class Reunion in June 


Miss Mary Rudd Cochran, president 
Mount Pleasant Home 
Monroe, Ohio 45050 


1907 


Miss MABEL BRONSON has moved to the 
Amherst Manor Nursing Home, 175 North 
Lake St., Amherst, Ohio 44001. 


1908 Class Reunion in June 


for 1967, the federal government's highest 
award for achievement in science, mathe- 
matics and engineering. He was chosen for 
his pioneering work in the study of electri- 
cal properties of nerves and other living 
cells. 

CARROLL P. LAHMAN is co-author with 
Donald Klopf of a new textbook on foren- 
sics, ‘‘Coaching and Directing Forensics,” 
published by the National Textbook Corp., 
Skokie, Ill. Lahman was formerly director 
of men’s forensics at Western Michigan. 


1923 Class Reunion in June 


Mrs. Herbert Goodenough, president 
Lutheran Towers, P.O. Box 296 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 33731. 


1910 


ARNAUD MARTS has written a book 
about his partner in the Marts and Lundy 
fund-raising firm entitled, “George Lundy 
of Iowa.’ Published privately, the book is 
printed by Danner Press in Canton, Ohio. 


1911 


N. FLORENCE POPE has moved to the 
Elyria Methodist Home, 807 West Ave., 
Elyria, Ohio 44035. 


1912 


Earl A. Aldrich, husband of ELIZABETH 
WOOD Aldrich died Dec. 28, 1967. The Ald- 
rich’s had just recently moved to Asheville, 
N. C., to be near their daughter, Mrs. C. P. 
Schroeder. Mr. Aldrich was an English in- 
structor at Oberlin from 1910 to 1916. 


1913 Class Reunion in June 


Fred Powers, president 
619 Cleveland Ave. 
Amherst, Ohio 44001 


1918 Class Reunion in June 


Mrs. Arthur K. Doolittle, president 
406 Osborne Lane 
Wallingford, Pa. 19086 


BARNEY MATICKA, former recreation di- 
rector for the Pekin Park District (Ill.), was 
honored for 50 years of social service work 
at a dinner in Peoria in December. Barney, 
who became executive director of the Heart 
of Illinois United Cerebral Palsy Association 
when he left Pekin, has now retired from 
that post. 


1921 


KENNETH S. COLE, senior research bio- 
physicist at the National Institutes of Health 
in Bethesda, Md., was one of 12 scientists 
and engineers named by President Johnson 
as winners of the National Medal of Science 
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Mr. and Mrs. Robert Wheeler, presidents 
2336 Lalemant St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44118 


1925 


Rev. and Mrs. ERNEST F. EDMUNDS 
(RUTH ENNIS) have moved to Vernon, Vt. 
Ernest has retired after 33 years in the min- 
istry, the last 24 years at St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church, Niles, Ohio. Ruth retired after 30 
years of teaching, the last 25 years at Lake- 
view High School, Cortland, Ohio. They plan 
a trip to New Zealand and Australia in 
August. 


1928 Class Reunion in June 


John S. Hawley, president 
7212 Aetna Ct. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53213 


J. GEORGE HARRAR, president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, will receive an hon- 
orary doctor of science degree from the 
University of Illinois at the university’s 
Centennial Convocation on March 11. 


1930 


OLIVER L. BRANDES has been promoted 
to senior scientist in the petroleum products 
department of Gulf Research & Development 
Co; 

Last fall LOWELL HOLLOWAY, English 
teacher at Westlake (Ohio) High School, was 
honored by the school’s PTA for his 30 years 
as an “interesting and interested’”’ educator. 
In 1964 Holloway received the Jennings 
Scholar Award in recognition of his excep- 
tional teaching ability. 

HILTON A. SMITH, vice president for 
graduate studies and research at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, has been awarded the 
Southern Chemist Award as the South’s out- 
standing chemist for 1967. He was selected 
for his distinguished work in research in 
catalysis, kinetics and hydrogen isotopes 
separation and his service to education in 
the South since 1941. 

MARK STALEY is involved in volunteer 
work and raising funds to develop a curricu- 
lum, with visual aids, of 52 basic Bible 
stories exclusively for use with Cleveland 
inner-city families. 


1933 Class Reunion in June 


J. Herbert Laird, president 
2521 Walnut Blvd. 
Ashtabula, Ohio 44004 


BURDETTE G. NEAVILL has been elected 
secretary-treasurer of Medusa Portland Ce- 
ment Co. in Cleveland. He was formerly 
treasurer-controller. 


1934 


ROBERT M. CAMPBELL, professor of 
English at Boston University, presented a 
talk on old canals for the Holliston (Mass.) 
Historical Society in November. He is a 
life-long student of locks and canals in the 
U.S., England and Europe and has traveled 
extensively in all of these areas. 

RUSSEL B. NYE, Michigan State professor 
of English, gave the mid-year commence- 
ment address and received an honorary 
doctor of humane letters degree at Northern 
Michigan University in January. 

THEODORE ROPP, professor of history at 
Duke, was a guest speaker at North Carolina 
Wesleyan as part of the Association of East- 
ern North Carolina Colleges’ visiting scholar 
program. His topic was ‘“‘What Has Hap- 
pened in the Cold War.”’ 


1935 


Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT GALAMBOS (Jean- 
nette Wright, ’39) have moved from New 
Haven, Conn., to La Jolla, Calif. Bob has 
left his position as Eugene Higgins professor 
of psychology and physiology at Yale to 
become professor of neurosciences at the 
University of California at San Diego. Jean- 
nette has been curriculum director of the 
pre-school program in the New Haven public 
schools for several years and has been writ- 
ing manuals and making films for the Head 
Start Washington office. 


1937 


ELIZABETH W. SMITH, associate profes- 
sor of biology at Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pa., attended meetings of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science in New York last December. 


1938 Class Reunion in June 


James W. Deer, president 
611 Shore Acre Dr. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 10543 


Becky Gressitt, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. L. Gressitt (PEG KRIETE), and Ronald 
Mun Kin Lau were married June 10, 1967, in 
Honolulu. They are now with the Peace 
Corps in the Leewards’ Antigua for two 
years. Daughter Carolyn is a freshman at 
Oberlin, and Ellyn is a high school sopho- 
more. Older daughter Sylvia is a social 
worker with UCLA’s Neuro-psychiatric In- 
stitute. 

Mrs. Franklin R. King (HELEN LYON) 
has been appointed to the social work staff 
of the Elizabeth Lund Home, Inc., Burling- 
ton, Vt. She works with adoption cases. 

ALBERT E. KORNHAUSER has been ap- 
pointed vice president, corporate develop- 
ment staff, with SCM Corp., New York. 

Mrs. Everett Lee (SYLVIA OLDEN) has 
been appointed lecturer on music and coach- 
in-residence at the University of Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. For the past three 
years she and her husband have lived in 
Sweden where he was conductor of the 
Norrkoping Symphony, and she was coach- 
ing and accompanying as well as performing 
in concert, radio and television. Before go- 
ing to Sweden, thy had lived in Munich, 
Germany, for seven years. 

ROBERT O. SMITH JR. has been ap- 
pointed a general attorney with the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. He has been 
assistant general counsel since 1961. 
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1939 


THOMAS L. BOARDMAN, editor of the 
Cleveland Press, has been named to the 40- 
member Pulitzer Prize journalism jury for 
1968. 


1941 


JOHN B. KIDD has been promoted to 
Brigadier General in the Air Force and is 
stationed at Hickam Field, Honolulu, on the 
staff of Admiral Sharp. 


1942 


Pic. Robert R. Groom, 20, son of MAR- 
JORIE McKEE Groom, was killed in action 
in Vietnam last November. Marjorie has a 
daughter, Nancy, a student at Penn Hall 
Preparatory School, Chambersburg, Pa. 


1943 Class Reunion in June 


Thomas T. Waugh, president 
8170 Brent St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46240 


1947 


Mr. and Mrs. C. EDWARD CARROLL, t, 
are living in Wichita, Kan., where Ed is 
director of libraries at Wichita State Uni- 
versity. 

KEN DAVIS, Bucyrus, Ohio, insurance 
salesman, is director of the 60-voice Country 
Gentlemen barbershop chorus, which was 
honored in December by being named ‘“‘mu- 
sical ambassadors of Bucyrus and Crawford 
County” by city council and by a mayor’s 
proclamation. The group was commended 
for their activities in performing for charita- 
ble organizations. 

The CHARLES C. DOLD family (Henrietta 
Willig, *48) are now living in Oyster Bay, 
N. Y., after having been forced to leave their 
home in Cairo during hostilities there. Their 
daughter and son, Heidi and Butch, are stu- 
dents at The American University in Beirut 
and the other two children are with them 
in Oyster Bay. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN FAIRFIELD (Betty 
Smith, 48) and daughters will sail from 
Japan on June 19 to spend a year’s furlough 
in the U.S.A. They plan to buy a ca’ upon 
their arrival in San Francisco July 1 and 
drive across the country. John will be work- 
ing in the treasury department of the United 
Church Board for World Ministries in New 
York City for the year. Their daughter, 
Gail, is a freshman at Mt. Holyoke this year; 
Gwen is a freshman at the American School 
in Japan; Linda is in junior high; and Janet 
is a fifth grader. This will be the Fair- 
fields’ second full furlough in 20 years. 

Mr. and Mrs. VICTOR T. FUJIU, t, have 
moved from Chicago to 2312 Peachtree Lane, 
Northbrook, Ill. 60062. After 16 years at the 
Christian Fellowship Church in the city, 
Victor has become pastor of the Methodist 
church in suburban Northbrook. 

EDWARD J. LORENZ has been appointed 
head of the science department at Litchfield 
(Conn.) High School. He has been the phys- 
ics teacher there for the past three years. 


1948 Class Reunion in June 


Harold Howes Jr., president 
1498 New Scotland Rd. 
Slingerlands, N. Y. 12159 


Mrs. James R. Pratt (JOANNE HENDER- 
SON) is president of the Dallas (Texas) 
Craft Guild and creates metalwork, primari- 
ly jewelry. She also is the one-woman firm 
of Joanne H. Pratt, consultant in chemistry. 
She handles everything from oil industry 
assignments to her main field of interest, 
plastics and surfactants. She and her hus- 
band, an architect, have three children, 
Sabrina, 8; Alexandra, 6, and Ilya, 5 
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ALAN D. SCHULZ, Managing editor of the 
Muncie Star, has been appointed editor of 
the Huntington (Ind.) Herald Press. 


1949 


MERTON J. PECK, chairman of Yale’s 
economics department, has been selected by 
President Johnson as a member of his Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. He fills a vacancy 
created by the appointment of Gardner Ack- 
ley, present council chairman, to be ambas- 
sador to Italy. 


1950 


Mr. and Mrs. Lewis A. Phillips (BARBARA 
TEDOFF) are the parents of a third child, 
Samantha, born Dec. 21, 1967, in New York. 


1951 


Last July Mr. and Mrs. Israel Avnion 
(SAMUEL FEINSTEIN) visited relatives in 
Holland and saw Jon Swan, ’50, and his wife 
and Dave and Leslie Zinman, both ’58. Re- 
cently back at home in Israel they happened 
to meet David Gitlitz, ’63, and his wife 
(Elizabeth Strong, ’64), who are in Israel 
studying Hebrew. 

Rev. and Mrs. HOMER KOPKE, t, have 
moved to Chardon, Ohio, where Homer is 
pastor of the First Congregational Church. 
Their older daughter, Elaine, is a freshman 
at Cleveland State, and their two younger 
children, Jonathan and Lois, are in high 
school. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice L. Swanson (BAR- 
BARA HOLMES) have moved into a new 
home at 85 Dahlia St., Johnstown, Pa. 15905. 
Morey is a sales engineer with GE and 
Barbara is teaching instrumental music in 
11 grade schools in Johnstown. She also 
plays flute in the Johnstown Symphony and 
has given some recitals. 

The Sept. 2, 1967, issue of Editor & Pub- 
lisher carried a reprint of BRAD H. WIL- 
LIAMS’ column entitled, ‘‘Blue Plate Spe- 
cial,’”’ which had appeared in the Oberlin 
News-Tribune of which Brad is co-editor. 


1952 


Assistant Professor CHARLES J. GOR- 
HAM has been appointed chairman of the 
department of wind instruments at Baldwin- 
Wallace Conservatory. 


1953 Class Reunion in June 


Rev. Thomas Hayes, president 
143 Evergreen PI. 
Teaneck, N. J. 07666 


Rev. ERNEST N. BIGELOW, pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church in Findlay, Ohio, 
has been invited to become pastor of West- 
minster Presbyterian Church in Price Hill, 
Ohio, near Cincinnati. 

Mr. and Mrs. James R. Collier (PRU- 
DENCE E. FOX) are living in Aiken, S. C., 
where he is director of education with the 
Board of Education and she is a teacher of 
emotionally disturbed children. 

The REED FORBUSH, t, family has moved 
to Two Rivers, Wis., where Reed is minister 
of Grace Congregational Church. 

ROM LINNEY of New York is the author 
of a play, ‘‘The Sorrows of Frederick,”’ which 
was produced last summer at the Mark 
Taber Forum of the Performing Arts in Los 
Angeles and is to be published in the spring 
by Harcourt Brace & World. He is also the 
author of two novels, “Heathen Valley” and 
“Slowly By Thy Hand Unfurled.” He also 
teaches three days a week at Manhattan 
School of Music and one night a week at a 
theater school. 

DOROTHY PRINCE, acting chairman of 
the department of education at North Caro- 
lina Agricultural and Technical State Uni- 
versity, has been appointed a consultant to 
the U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 


1954 

The WARREN H. JOHNSON, t, family has 
moved to 10 Arbor St., Wenham, Mass., 
where Warren is the new pastor of First 
Church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter L. Monkmeyer (MARY 
KURTZ) and children, Susan, 7, and James, 
5, are in Trondheim, Norway, where they 
will stay through July. Peter is doing re- 
search at the River and Harbor Research 
Laboratory of the Technical University of 
Norway. They will return to their home in 
Madison, Wis., in September. 


Rolf Winter 
NANCY MICHAEL BISHOP? 55: 
has combined being an artist, house- 
wife and mother in a pattern accept- 
able to her husband, Michigan State 
Rep. Donald E. Bishop, ’55, and their 
five children. Her work became pop- 
ular when Nancy did sketches for a 
church bazaar. Now parents commis- 
sion her to do portraits of their 
children. 


1955 


Mt. Zion Baptist Church in Oberlin, whose 
pastor is Rev. FRED L. STEEN, held a serv- 
ice of mortgage burning last December. The 
church was able to liquidate a 15-year mort- 
gage for $50,000, undertaken for the remodel- 
ing of the church sanctuary and construction 
of an educational wing, in only five years. 


Mrs. Peter Van Wormer (JOAN HAR- 
GATE) is teaching elementary school in 
Elyria. 

1956 


POLLY PERRY and David D. Black were 
married Oct. 21, 1967, and are living in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. David, a widower, has three 
children aged 4, 6 and 9. 


1957 = 


Dr. F. DAVID FISHER of Marion, Ohio, 
spent December as a volunteer specialist 
with MEDICO, a service of CARE, in 
Afghanistan. He treated patients and taught 
Afghan resident physicians at Avicenna 
Hospital in Kabul. 

KENT HILL has been appointed associate 
professor of organ at Mansfield State College 
in Pennsylvania. The first full-time organ 
instructor at Mansfield, he is in charge of 
developing the curriculum in organ 


ARTHUR HUNKINS, assistant professor, 
cellist and composer with the University of 
North Carolina School of Musie at Greens- 
boro, has been named winner of the 1967-68 
Brown University Prize Choral Contest. The 
award was granted for his composition ‘“‘Li- 
bera Nos,’ a piece for mixed voices, com- 
pleted in 1966. 


1958 Class Reunion in June 
Clyde Slicker, president 

67 Bedford PI. 

Glen Rock, N. J., 07452 


DONALD P. JENKINS, assistant professor 
of music at Colorado College, is director of 
the Colorado Springs Chorale and also is 
serving this year as guest conductor of the 
Denver Classic Chorale. 

Mr. and Mrs. BRUCE E. PORTER and 
daughter, Ellen, 114, have moved to West- 
moreland, N. H. Bruce is teaching music in 
the Greenfield (Mass.) Junior High School 
and serving as minister of music at the 
United Church of Keene, N. H. 


1959 


Rev. and Mrs. RONALD G. EKBERG, t, 
have moved to Tallmadge, Ohio, near Akron, 
where he is associate pastor of the First 
Congregational Church. 

LAUREN R. JAKEY is at Indiana Univer- 
sity studying toward a doctor of music 
degree and studying privately with Josef 
Gingold. His wife, Pat, has a teaching asso- 
ciateship in the French department where 
she is studying toward her M.A. Their 
daughter, Mimi Rose, was born in Hamp- 
shire, England, last July. 

An exhibit of paintings by Mrs. Alan Lom- 
bardi (LINDA GARDNER) was held at 
Adelphi University in November 1967. She 
is on sabbatical leave this year from the 
faculty of art at Adelphi. 

C. Gail Wasserman and KARL B. RADOV 
were married Dec. 17, 1967. Karl is working 
on his doctorate in economics from the 
University of Chicago and is teaching at 
the University of California at Irvine. 

Mr. and Mrs. OWEN R. THOMAS (Mar- 
garet Johnson Thomas, ’60) announce the 
birth of their third child, Timothy Scott, on 
Nov. 19, 1967. They are living in Falls 
Church, Va. Owen is an industrial sales 
engineer with Atlantic Research Corp. in 
Alexandria, Va. 


1960 


EDWARD BREWER, director of music at 
the Judson Memorial Church in New York, 
was the featured harpsichordist for the 
Plainfield (N. J.) Choral Society presenta- 
tion of Handel’s ‘‘Messiah” in December. He 
also is instructor of organ and harpsichord 
at Columbia Teacher’s College. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Dorsam (ANNE FRAN- 
CIOSE) are living in Burlington, Vt. Paul 
is on the fine arts faculty at St. Michaels 
College in Winooski and works summers on 
his Ph. D. Anne teaches 21 students private- 
ly and gives concerts in the New England 
area. They have a daughter, Poppea Anne, 3. 

Mr. and Mrs. PAUL GROSJEAN, t, are the 
parents of a son, David Eugene, born Jan. 
18, 1967. 

DONALD B. REUTNER JR. has received a 
master’s degree from Ohio State. 

Capt. and Mrs. Bradley Van Sant (NANCY 
STAUFFER) have moved to Tampa, Fla. 
Brad graduated from Air Force pilot train- 
ing in September with an F-4C Phantom 
assignment. They spent seven weeks in 
Tucson, Ariz., while he attended radar school 
and they will be in Tampa for six months. 

Mrs. WILLIAM M. WAITE (JOANNE 
LISCHER) has been chosen outstanding 
pledge of the electrical engineering honorary 
society, Eta Kappa Nu, at the University of 
Colorado. She expects to finish her master’s 
degree in engineering in June and in the 
summer will be programming at the Univer- 
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sity Mathematical Laboratory, Cambridge, 
England. 


Mr. and Mrs. Neil Allen (CYNTHIA EC- 
CLES) have moved to Cape Porpoise, Maine, 
and are living in the Methodist parsonage 
while Neil is serving as director of commu- 
nity education and development for Church 
on the Cape in Cape Porpoise and Christ 
Church in Kennebunk. They are the parents 
of identical twin boys, Christopher Seth and 
Noel Gregory, Born Dec. 23, 1967. 

Capt. JOHN H. BIRKNER has been gradu- 
ated from the Air University’s Squadron 
Officer School at Maxwell AFB, Ala., where 
he has been reassigned as an intelligence 
officer. 

Mr. and Mrs. ERIC E. FISHER (SALLY 
HELMICK) have both received master’s de- 
grees—Eric in June 1967 in economics from 
Columbia University and Sally in October 
1967 in English from New York University. 
Their son, Adam, is now a year old. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Griswold (LILA 
KNIGHT) are the parents of a daughter, 
Lianne Knight, born May 4, 1967. They also 
have a son, Edward Anderson, 215. “Buck” 
is an assistant secretary in the securities 
department at Travelers Insurance Co., 
Hartford. 

Capt. CHARLES P. LOWRY has been grad- 
uated from the Air University’s Squadron 
Officer School at Maxwell AFB, Ala. He has 
been reassigned to Maxwell as a Sea King 
helicopter pilot. 

JACQUELINE A. GOUDSMIT and Roger 
R. Nieman were married Dec. 16, 1967, in 
New York City. Jacqueline is manager of 
the central inquiry department at Shearson, 
Hammill & Co., stockbrokers. Her husband 
is a senior investment executive for Shear- 
son, Hammill. 

ANN RYLANDS, violinist, and BARBARA 
SPEER Sucoff, pianist, made their formal 
New York debut as a duo at a Carnegie Hall 
recital Jan. 7. They began playing together 
when they were both Juilliard students. 

Dr. and Mrs. WILLIAM S. WEBSTER 
(Mary Ellen Brown, ’60) are the parents of 
a daughter, Anne Kathleen, born May 29, 
1967. Bill is continuing post-doctoral studies 
in laboratory animal medicine at Bowman 
Gray School of Medicine, Wake Forest Uni- 
versity, and plans to be in Winston-Salem, 
N. C., until summer. 

ELLEN CALDWELL and Larry Whitworth, 
a high school classmate of Atlanta, Ga., were 
married Aug. 26, 1967. Larry, a Georgia 
State College graduate, is an analyst in 
research and development with American 
Cryogenics Inc., and Ellen is a certified 
orthoptist for two opthalmologists in Atlanta. 


1962 


DIANA DOERING, song stylist, has been 
appearing in night spots in the Washington- 
Baltimore area. 

MARGARET LACEY, concert pianist, 
made her Carnegie Recital Hall debut in 
New York City Jan. 28. She makes her home 
in East Orange, N. J. 

Dr. W. DAVID PRICE is a captain in the 
Air Force stationed in Charleston, S. C. 

JANET COLLINSON and Donald L. Rob- 
erts were married July 1, 1967, in Grosse 
Pointe Farms, Mich. They are living in 
Kitchener, Ontario, Canada, where Janet 
teaches French in the junior high school and 
her husband teaches English history in a 
collegiate institute (high school). 

Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE L. SMITH (MAR- 
GARET BROUWER) have returned to Chi- 
cago after a year in Amsterdam, The Neth- 
erlands, where George did research for his 
thesis on the Dutch Reformed Church in the 
17th century. George is completing doctoral 
study in church history at the University 
of Chicago Divinity School and Margaret 
teaches violin part-time at Elmhurst College, 
as well as to 20 private students. 


Stofan Studio 


CHARLES D. WANTMAN, ’63, as- 
sistant director of admissions at Ob- 
erlin, reported for active duty in the 
Air Force Reserve Jan. 26 when his 
Air National Guard unit was called 
up following North Korea’s capture 
of the U.S.S. Pueblo. 


1963 Class Reunion in June 


A. M. (Pete) Guest, president 
836 Spaight St. 
Madison, Wis. 53703 


Mrs. David Flick (LYNETTE LOWRY) has 
received a master’s degree from Ohio State. 

JAMES R. GRAHAM, t, is teaching sopho- 
more English at Newark Academy, a boys 
school in Livingston, N. J. His wife, Lee, is 
teaching in Mountain Lakes, N. J., and work- 
ing on her master’s degree at Newark State. 
They have bought a lot in Boonton Town- 
ship, N. J., where they plan to build a house 
in the spring. 

MARGUERITE PARET is a fifth grade 
teacher at the Windward School in White 
Plains; Ne ¥2 

JAMES PAUL spent last summer at Tan- 
glewood as a conducting fellow under Erich 
Leinsdorf and held the Leonard Bernstein 
Fellowship. At the end of the session he 
received the Serge Koussevitsky Memorial 
Conducting Prize and the Eleanor F. Crane 
Memorial Prize. During December Jim at- 
tended several rehearsals of the New York 
Philharmonic at the invitation of Mr. Bern- 
stein. He is guest conducting in the Boston 
area this winter and has been invited to 
return to Tanglewood for the summer. He 
will also be conductor at the Red Fox Music 
Camp, New Marlboro, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph E. Schuetz (NANCY 
LEARY) are not in Urbana, Ill., where they 
had planned to move in January. Ralph was 
offered a position as assistant to the super- 
visor of scheduling and facilities at WGBH- 
TV, Boston educational TV station, and they 
decided to stay in Boston. Nancy expects to 
find a teaching position in a Boston suburb 
for the second semester. Their address is 
Apt. 9, 108 Washington St., Brighton, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jeffrey R. Brooke (ANN 
LYON) are living in Minneapolis, where he 
is a law student at the University of Minne- 
sota and she is a psychologist with the 
Richfield schools. 
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Mr. and Mrs. JOHN T. DUFF (Katherine 
Reynolds Duff '63) have moved to Anchor- 
age, Alaska. John is chief accountant and 
lecturer in accounting at Alaska Methodist 
University. Their daughter, Susan Elizabeth 
born July 28, 1966, keeps Katherine busy. , 

DON H. KRATSCH has moved to Arling- 
ton Heights, Ill. He is a Management con- 
sultant with Arthur Young & Co. in Chicago. 

ROBERT PETERSEN is now branch public 
affairs officer for USIS at Kuching, Sara- 
wak, Malaysia. For the past year he was 
director of the Vietnamese-American Asso- 
ciation with USIS in Danang. 

RONALD M. SAUNDERS is coordinator 
for Head Start with the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, Cook County, Ill. 

CHARLES TIMBRELL has received a mas- 
ter of music degree and the Lockwood 
Award in piano from the University of 
Michigan. Charles, one of the recipients of 
Oberlin’s Haskell Grant for study abroad, is 
working toward a diploma in chamber music 
at the Accademia di Santa Cecilia in Rome, 
Italy, and also studying piano with Maestro 
Guido Agosti. His address is: Piazza Bene- 
detto Cairoli, 6 (Int. 3), Rome, Italy 00186. 


1965 


Mr. and Mrs. John C. Duffy (BARBARA 
BREWER) are living in Waltham, Mass. 
Barbara is a clarinet instructor at the New 
England Conservatory and her husband is 
an instructor at IBM. 

Rev. JOSEPH G. HEMBD, t, has moved to 
Calumet, Iowa, where he is pastor of Zion 
United Church of Christ. 

RENIE LINDLEY has completed Peace 
Corps work in Thailand, has married a Cali- 
fornia resident, Peter Montalbano, and is 
now living in Berkeley. She is working as 
a library assistant in the engineering library 
of the University of California, but hopes to 
be an elementary teacher. 

ELEANOR MALLET is day care director 
of ‘the Mayor’s Committee on Human Re- 
sources in Pittsburgh. The city operates 21 
day care centers for children of working 
parents. 

Phyllis B. Weiss and JOSEPH MARKOFF 
were married Dec. 23, 1967, in New York 
City. Joseph is a doctoral candidate in 
physiological psychology at Syracuse and his 
wife teaches in the Syracuse schools. 

IMRE SZILAGYI has received a master of 
science degree from Ohio State. 

JEFFREY A. THOMAS and Alice R. Mof- 
fett were married Nov. 19, 1967, in New York 
City, where they are now living at 73 St. 
Mark’s Place. 


1966 


RUTH BEHRENDT and William J. Albin 
III were married Dec. 20, 1967, and are living 
in Menlo Park, Calif. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Anderson (BETTY 
ANNE SMITH, masters) have moved to Ann 
Arbor, where he is working on his M.S.W. 
at the University of Michigan and she is 
serving as director of Christian education in 
the United Presbyterian Church in Ypsilanti. 

RUTH A. ANDREWS was in Quito, Ecua- 
dor, during the spring of 1967, serving as a 
guidance counselor at Cotapaxi Academy 
and teaching English at the bi-cultural cen- 
ter. During the summer she did research in 
early childhood development at Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. She is now en- 
rolled at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, for Ph.D. study in international edu- 
cation and a certificate in Latin American 
studies. Ruth is living at Whittier Hall, 1230 
Amsterdam Ave. 7 

ROGER C. BUESE, t, is associate minister 
of First Church, Congregational, in Paines- 
ville, Ohio. His wife, Janet, is commuting to 
Cuyahoga Community College in Cleveland 
to finish her associate nursing degree. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Doty (DONNA 
SWARTS) have moved to San Antonio, 
Texas, where Steve is in the Fourth Army 
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Data Processing Co., stationed at Ft. Sam 
Houston. 

LINDA M. HOFFMAN is now Mrs. Bruce 
D. Dwyer and lives in Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. and Mrs. JERRY GOLLUB (WENDY 
LEEBOV) are both studying at Harvard, 
where Jerry is working on his Ph. D. in 
physics and teaching a section of a physics 
course for non-science undergraduates. 
Wendy is working on her doctor of educa- 
tion degree in human development. 

SUSAN PETERSON and William H. Max- 
field, Cornell ’66, were married June LT, 
1967, in Jenkintown, Pa. Susan received a 
B.F.A. degree in illustration from the Phila- 
delphia College of Art last June and is 
doing free-lance art work in New Haven 
while Bill finishes his last year at Yale 
School of City Planning. 

Mrs. Charles C. Messmer Jr. (BETTY M. 
POWERS, t) has a leave of absence from 
teaching and hopes to complete her MA for 
a June degree at Oberlin. 

Rev. FRED E. MONG, t, has been named 
director of the newly-created United Cam- 
pus Ministry at Northern State College, 
Aberdeen, S. D. 

MARSHA J. KINDALL and Hugh S. Smith, 
1965 Western Reserve graduate, were mar- 
ried June 17, 1967 in Cleveland. BRENDA 
KEE and RITA CLAIBORNE Henning were 
bridesmaids; Richard MacDermott, ’65, was 
groomsman; Carol Kaimowitz, ’68, was vo- 
calist; Janis Abels, 67, and Sharon Szabo, 
68, were hostesses. Marsha is a graduate 
assistant in piano at Ohio State, where Hugh 
is a third-year medical student. Marsha won 
an audition to appear with the Ohio State 
Orchestra on Feb. 4. 


1967 


Cleveland Mayor Carl Stokes has ap- 
pointed CHARLES L. BUTTS as secretary of 
the Cleveland Civil Service Commission. He 
recently served as secretary to Cleveland’s 
welfare director and was active in the cam- 
paigns to elect Stokes. 

ROBERTA J. DEW and Peter M. Conant 
were married Dec. 28, 1967, and are living 
in Cambridge, Mass. Berta is a teacher aide 
for emotionally disturbed children for the 
Boston public schools and interviewer for 
the Community Research Project. 

HELEN COBB and Peter Horst Dietrich 
(graduate assistant in German, '66-67) were 
married Aug. 11, 1967, in Nashville, Tenn. 
MARTHA BABCOCK, MAIY MENINO, and 
Ora Fant, ’68, were bridesmaids. The Die- 
trichs are living at 11 Blumenhagen St., Han- 
nover, Germany. Peter is teaching in a 
gymnasium and Helen is studying flute at 
the Staatliche Hochschule fur Musik und 
Theater. 

RICHARD MOREAU is enrolled in Naval 
aviation officer candidate school. His wife 
(LINDA SCHENEMAN) is visiting with her 
parents in Baltimore until the middle of 
April, when she will join Rich in Pensacola, 
Fla. 

JOHN OSTENDORF is a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Studio in New York and 
has been doing considerable solo work in 
the area. In January he was on tour in New 
England with a small opera company and 
Feb. 27 was bass soloist for Dvorak’s ‘“‘Stabat 
Mater” in Carnegie Hall. He is also under- 
studying the bass work for Berlioz’ “‘L’En- 
fance de Christ’ with the Little Chamber 
Orchestra directed by Thomas Sherman. 

JUDITH STONE, after working at Rose- 
Magwood Productions with Toni Sachs, ’64, 
moved to Los Angeles in December. She is 
working for Televideo Productions, Inc., a 
firm making TV commercials, in Hollywood. 

Mrs. Robert A. Williams (ELLEN BELF) 
completed the summer term in the ele- 
mentary education program at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, and is a research con- 
sultant for a Title I ESEA project in the 
Bellevue and Avalon school] districts. This 
counts as field work in the educational 
research program at the University; she 
hopes to take the course work part of the 
program next year. > > 


COMING BY TRAILER? 

Trailer sites will again be 
available for alumni at Com- 
mencement, June 6-10, east of 
the Athletic Field. Electric 
hook-up, showers and rest- 


rooms will be provided. Rates 
are $1.50 per night on a reser- 
vation basis. For details, write 
to The Alumni Association. 


NOMINEES INVITED 

Alumni are invited to nom- 
inate candidates to be consid- 
ered for honorary degrees to 
be awarded at Commence- 
ment in 1969. Nominations 
should be submitted to the 
Office of the President, Ober- 
lin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. Suggestions should be 
typed, double-spaced, and con- 
tain brief biographical infor- 
mation. Nominations must be 
received no later than May 1. 

Alumni also are invited to 
nominate candidates for the 
1968 Alumni Medal for dis- 
tinguished service to Oberlin 
College. These nominations 
should be made to the Alumni 
Office, Bosworth Hall, on or 
before April 1, 1968. 


MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give 
us advance notice so the Alum- 
ni Magazine can follow you, 
free of charge, to keep you 
posted on your classmates and 


campus news. Just stick this 
coupon in an envelope and 
mail to Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. The mailing label 
showing your old address is 
helpful but not necessary. 
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Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new 
employer or other such news, 
why not add a note of expla- 
nation so we can let your 
classmates know? 


LOSSES IN THE 
OBERLIN FAMILY 


1902 


HIBBARD—Mrs. Allen H. Hibbard (Kate M. 
Ashmun), former church school teacher and 
organist, died Nov. 8, 1967, at Castle Nursing 
Home, Millersburg, Ohio, after a long illness. 
She was 90 years old. Born in Tallmadge, 
Ohio, Mrs. Hibbard studied at the Conserva- 
tory from 1899 to 1901. She taught in the 
West Congregational Church and First Con- 
gregational Church and for 36 years was or- 
ganist at Trinity Lutheran Church, all in 
Akron. In 1956 she received the annual 
Brotherhood Award and she was the only 
person in the history of First Congregational 
Church to be named a lifetime deaconess. 
Her husband, to whom she was married in 
1914, was secretary of the church school until 
his death in 1956. Mrs. Hibbard leaves a son, 
Harold H., two grandchildren and one great- 
grandchild. 


1909 


SMITH—Word has been received of the 
death of Lisle A. Smith on June 25, 1966. 
Born April 22, 1884, in Waterloo, Ind., Mr. 
Smith was a retired attorney, receiving his 
L.L.B. from Columbia in 1913. He practiced 
law in Portland, Ore., and Indianapolis from 
1913 to 1920 when he became assistant to the 
U. S. Attorney General. In 1933 he was a 
senior attorney for the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, where he remained until his 
retirement in 1946. He married Neitah H. 
Perkins in 1942. After retirement he lived 
on his farm near Vienna, Va. 


1911 


BANGS—Word has been received of the 
death of Mrs. Frederick C. Bangs (Lillian 
E. Frederick), who had moved last year to 
Heath Village, a retirement home in Hack- 
ettstown, N. J. She had previously lived for 
many years in Tenafly, N. J. Born May 14, 
1884, in Essex, N. Y., Mrs. Bangs received a 
B.A. degree from Wellesley College in 1908 
and came to the Conservatory for a bachelor 
of music degree. She was a piano teacher 
and church organist in the New York area 
for a number of years. In 1919 she was mar- 
ried to Mr. Bangs, an attorney. They had a 
daughter, Marion. 


1912 


MILLER—Alan M. Miller, retired insurance 
agent, died in December at his home in 
Naples, Fla., where he and his wife had lived 
for the past 17 years. He was 78 ye2rs old. 
A native of Chicago, Mr. Miller was a physi- 
cal education instructor in Minneapolis from 
1912 to 1915. In 1914 he married Marjory 
Leadingham, ’14. He became an agent for 
the Travelers Insurance Co. in 1918 operating 
an office in New York City. He continued 
his business after moving to Florida, retiring 
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in 1962. Mr. Miller leaves his wife; two sons, 
Richard and Edward, ’37; and three grand- 
children. 


1914 


HERRING—John W. Herring died Jan. 1, 
1967, in Alexandria, Va., at the age of 75. A 
native of Winterset, Iowa, Mr. Herring 
started his career as a clergyman with the 
Congregational church in Illinois and Indi- 
ana. In 1927 he became supervisor of adult 
education in the New York State Education 
Department, where he remained over 20 
years. 

In 1954 he became executive director of 
the Greater Kansas City Adult Education 
Association. He later went to California to 
organize metropolitan councils for the adult 
education program of the Congregational 
church. In 1961 Mr. Herring was sent to 
Brazil under the auspices of AID to report 
on and work in community development. 

He served as minister for the Unitarian- 
Universalist church in San Bernardino, 
Calif., and in recent years was executive 
secretary of the Council of National Organi- 
zations for Adult Education. He was the 
author of numerous books and articles on 
social planning and adult education. 

Mr. Herring leaves his third wife, Helen 
M. Day, whom he married in 1935; a daugh- 
ter, Joan; four sons, John W. Jr., Thomas H., 
Howard and Peter; and three sisters, Eliza- 
beth and Mary Herring and Virginia Mott. 
A brother, Hubert C., ’11, died Sept. 30, 1967. 


1917 


COHEN—Charles C. Cohen, emeritus pro- 
fessor of piano at Howard University, died 
Nov. 30, 1967, in Washington, D. C., after an 
illness of 10 months. He had been head of 
the university department of piano for 25 
years before his retirement in 1959 and had 
continued to teach full time as professor 
emeritus. 

Born April 27, 1894, in Chicago, Mr. Cohen 
studied at Fisk, Juilliard and Columbia after 
graduating from the Conservatory. In 1944 
he received a bachelor degree in education 
from Howard. He taught in Alabama and 
Tennessee before joining the Howard fac- 
ulty in 1921. 


1921 


RICE—Mrs. Frank G. Rice (Eleanor R. 
Lyons) of Pleasant Hill, Tenn., died Dec. 28, 
1967. She was 68 years old. A native of 
Lorain, Ohio, Mrs. Rice was an instructor 
in health education in the Detroit public 
schools from 1921 to 1924 when she became 
director of health education for the junior 
high schools there and later head of the 
health education department. In 1929 she 
was married to Frank Rice, ’21. When Mr. 
Rice retired as secretary of Baker Labora- 


tories Inc., Cleveland, in 1964, they moved 
to the Uplands Retirement Community in 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 


1923 


WINCHESTER—Word has been received of 
the death of Miss Bernice A. Winchester, 
who retired June 1967 after 41 years on the 
music faculty of Knox College in Galesburg, 
Tll. Born Dec. 27, 1901, in Jackson, Mich., 
Miss Winchester was a teacher of violin in 
the State College for Women in Tallahassee, 
Fla., before going to Knox College in 1926. 
She received a master of music degree from 
the University of Michigan in 1942. Concert- 
mistress and first violinist with the Knox- 
Galesburg Symphony Orchestra for its 15 
seasons, she continued to play with the sym- 
phony after her retirement and also gave 
private lessons. Miss Winchester, who also 
played in the faculty trio, helped to organize 
chamber groups on campus and had worked 
with the Galesburg Youth Symphony. 


1926 


LONG—Word has been received of the death 
of J. Kenneth Long, associate professor of 
music at Oklahoma State University, on Oct. 
6, 1967. Born March 7, 1901, in Ft. Morgan, 
Colo., Mr. Long received a master of music 
degree from the American Conservatory of 
Music in 1941. He started his teaching at 
Culver Military Academy and in 1928 went 
to Oklahoma A & M as a voice teacher. From 
1943 to 1946 he served with the U.S.O. in 
Pittsburgh, Calif. He joined the faculty of 
Oklahoma State in 1947. Mr. Long married 
Mary Dell Dollarhide in 1929. They had a 
daughter, Judith. 


1927 


COOK—Harold E. Cook, professor of music 
at Bucknell University and former head of 
the music department, died Dec. 18, 1967, 
after a lingering illness. 

Born July 7, 1904, in St. Marys, W. Va., 
Mr. Cook received both his bachelor’s and 
master’s degree from the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory and his Ph.D. from Western Reserve in 
1947. He also studied piano with Robert 
Casadesus in Paris in 1927 and 1928. Mr. 
Cook went to Bucknell in 1933 as an instruc- 
tor after being head of the music depart- 
ment at Franklin College in Indiana for four 
years. 

During World War II he served in the 
U.S. Army. He was well known for his col- 
lection of rare musical instruments and 
manuscripts and from time to time lectured 
on his collection. He at one time directed 
the men’s glee club at Bucknell and was 
named an honorary member of Bucknell’s 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

Mr. Cook leaves his wife, Gladys Calkins, 
professor of French at Bucknell, whom he 
married in 1942; and a brother, Floyd A. 


1933 


HAWLEY—Mrs. Robert C. Hawley (Eliza- 
beth Stratton) died in Louisville, Ky., Nov. 
21, 1967. Born Sept. 25, 1911, in Chillicothe, 
Ohio, Mrs. Hawley had taught piano private- 
ly until her marriage to Mr. Hawley, ’34, in 
1939. She also had served as organist at the 
First Presbyterian Church in Norwalk, Ohio, 
and later was an organist in St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. Hawley was a member of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, was active in a pro- 
gram of reading for the blind, in the music 
program at Calvin Presbyterian Church in 
Louisville and did accompanying for the 
underprivileged at Barrett Junior High 
School. 

She leaves her husband; two sons, John S. 
and James S.; twin daughters, Ruth E. and 
Jean A.; and two sisters, Mrs. John (Lucille) 


eee 31, and Mrs. James (Ruth) Shields, 
30: 
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1934 


ROBINSON—Mrs. Francis B. i ; 
(Frances Kerr) died April 25, 1967 i pees 
ing, Pa., following a cerebral hemorrhage 
Born Sept. 4, 1912 in Stony Creek Mills Pa. 
Mrs. Robinson received an MS. degree in 
retailing from New York University in 1935 
She was an assistant buyer and then buyer 
for the R. H. Macy Co. in New York from 
1935 to 1942. For two years she was a senior 
price specialist for the O.P.A. After her 
marriage in 1944 she became an assistant 
manager for a wholesale firm. Her husband 
died Aug. 3, 1967. 

Mrs. Robinson leaves a son, Lawrence Ke 
a daughter, Charlotte A.: two brothers. 
Clark Kerr, former president of the Uni- 
versity of California, and William: and sev- 
eral nieces and nephews, including Peter 
Gum, '58. Two sisters, Margaret Kerr Gum 
‘27, and Charlotte Kerr, ’28, preceded her in 


death. 
sa a 


1963 


ee ge 
SILVERMAN—Steven G. Silverman died 
suddenly Dec. 31, 1967, in Washington, D.C. 
Born Oct. 22, 1941, in Washington, he was 
graduated from Western High School there. 
At the time of his death he was employed 
in the Health, Education and Welfare De- 
partment in Washington. Mr. Silverman 
leaves his parents, Dr. and Mrs. Stanley G. 
Silverman of Washington, and a sister, Amy. 


1968 * 


a ae 
LIEBHOLD—Peter Liebhold, 21, Oberlin Col- 
lege senior, was killed in an automobile 
accident Dec. 28, 1967, on the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike near Beaver Falls. Another stu- 
dent, senior Deborah L. Huntington of 
Bakersfield, Calif., was injured in the ac- 
cident. A native of New York City, Mr. 
Liebhold was graduated from Riverdale 
Country School in 1964. He won a numeral 
in swimming his freshman year at Oberlin 
and was a member of the staff of WOBC, 
campus radio station. He leaves his father, 
Mr. Franz Liebhold of Harrison, N. Y., and 
a sister. 


FACULTY 


RUBIN—Samuel M. Rubin, acting associate 
professor of psychology, was found dead in 
his apartment at 132 N. Main St., Jan. 29. 
A plastic bag was over his face and the 
Lorain County coroner’s office ruled death 
by suicide. 

Mr. Rubin joined the faculty last Septem- 
ber. His fields of specialization were human 
learning, memory, and information process- 
ing. 

He was born in New York City on October 
8, 1939, and received a bachelor of arts de- 
gree magna cum laude from City College of 
New York in 1962. He received an M.A. 
degree in 1966 from the University of Michi- 
gan, where he was also a candidate for the 
Ph.D. degree. 

Oberlin was Mr. Rubin’s first full-time 
teaching position. He had previously held 
U.S. Public Health fellowships in 1962 and 
1964, a teaching fellowship in 1965, and re- 
search assistantships for the past four sum- 
mers and for the academic years 1965-66 
and 1966-67. 

He leaves his father, Emanuel, of Bronx, 
N.Y. Mr. Rubin’s mother died earlier in 
January. 


DEATHS REPORTED 


MACDONALD—Miss Lucy Macdonald, 10- 
11, July 2, 1967, Buffalo, N. Y. 

FARRELL—Mrs. John Farrell (Marjorie 
L. Dean), ’12-15, Oct. 17, 1967, Plymouth, 
Mass. 

WRIGHT—Eugene C. Wright Jr., '12-15 ac., 
Sturgis, Mich. 

WELLER—Miss Elva M. Weller, '27K, Dec. 
1, 1967, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

ARMSWORTH—Mrs. James A. Armsworth 
(Margaret Augustine, ’30-31). 
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CAMPUS 
CALENDAR 


March 


7 


13 


14 


15 


16 


19 


21 


22 


Thursday 
ADSEMBiGYareenr teers 
Paul Hume, music editor, 
The Washington Post 
OBERLIN WOODWIND 
QUINT HRI tee. S2a0e0.0- 
Friday 
ARTIST RECITAL 
Regine Crespin, soprano 
MODERN DANCE CLUB 
Saturday 

MODERN DANCE CLUB 
Wednesday 

CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
FESTIVAL 8 p.m. 
GERMANSPEAY 3220: 8:30 p.m. 
“Mann Ist Mann” Brecht 
Thursday 
ASSEMBLY 
Ralph G. Allen, theater director, 
University of Pittsburgh 
OBERLIN OPERA 

THEATER 
“Gianni Schicchi,” Puccini; 
“Passagio,” Berio 

GERMAN PLAY ..... 8:30 p.m. 
Friday 

CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
FESTIVAL 

GERMAN PLAY 
Saturday 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
FESTIVAL 4 
OBERLIN OPERA 
THEATER 8 
GERMAN PLAY ...... 8:30 p.m. 
Tuesday 

STUDENT BRASS 

FINS AVL B Higa siete cer 8 p.m. 
Thursday 
ASSEMBLY? v6 cs9ceo 1 a0EDAN: 
Cleveland Playhouse drama 
Friday 

SPRING VACATION 

BEGINS 


April 


1 
2 


Monday 
SPRING VACATION ENDS 


Tuesday 

ARTIST RECITAL 
Nicolai Gedda, tenor 

Thursday 

ASSEMBLY 
Garth Peacock, ’51, associate pro- 
fessor of organ 


10 


12 


13 


16 


17 
18 


19 


20 


21 


23 


Saturday 
BASEBALL, 

Heidelberg 2:30) pn, 
TENNIS, Baldwin-Wallace 


6106) 6) 6 SLU ls, 6 


:TRACK, Mt. Union 


LACROSSE at Michigan State 
Sunday 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
CHOIR ane o oat ee 8 p.m. 
Robert Fountain, conductor 
Tuesday 
TENNIS at Hiram 
GOLF, Western Reserve 
Wednesday 
BASEBALL at Denison 
Thursday 
ASSEMBLY Sys tee Noon 
Angus Campbell, professor of 
psychology & sociology, Univer- 
sity of Michigan 
Friday 
GOLF, Mt. Union 
OBERLIN MUSICAL 
UNIONS 2 23e-eee 8:30 p.m: 

Hugh Johnson, ’52, conductor 
RUSSIAN DEPT. PLAY 
Saturday 
BASEBALL, Kenyon ..2:30 p.m. 
TENNIS, Wooster 
LACROSSE, Kenyon 
TRACK at Baldwin-Wallace 
RUSSIAN DEPT. PLAY 
Tuesday 
BASEBALL, Hiram 
GOLF at Hiram 
Wednesday 
TENNIS at Akron 
Thursday 
ADSEM DL Yims ae eee Noon 

Alan B. Wachtel, ’68, senior 

scholar 
Friday 
ENGLISH DEPT. 

DRAMA 

“Waiting for Godot” 
Saturday 
BASEBALL at Capital 
GOLF, Akron and Cuyahoga 

Community College 
LACROSSE, Ohio State 
TENNIS, Kenyon 
TRACK, OAC relays, Wesleyan 
ENGLISH DEPT. 

DRAMA 
Sunday 
STUDENT WOODWIND 

ENSEMBLE 
Tuesday 
BASEBALL, 

Western Reserve 


52.0200 Pim, 
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Seber 


For further information and reservations call or write: 
The Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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LEARNING AND LEISURE 


ALUMNI FAMILY WEEK JULY 14-20, 1968 


No matter what (or when) your “learning and 
labor” experience has been, you'll find “learning and 
leisure” to your liking at Oberlin’s second annual 
Alumni Family Week, July 14-20. 

This inexpensive vacation is aimed at people who 
believe in giving their brains as well as their bodies 
a change of pace. On the other hand, there are no 
bluebooks and no experience is required in the fields 
of study. The curriculum, directed by Prof. William 
Hellmuth Jr., will be entitled “‘The American Scene: 
1968” and will include a study of religion, art, politics 
and history. Because this is a political convention 
year, the discussion of politics will cover a number 
of areas. 

The AFW faculty this year includes Ellen H.E. 
Johnson, ’33, professor of art and a member of the 
Oberlin faculty since 1939; Clyde A. Holbrook, Dan- 


forth professor of religion; Daniel J. Goulding, chair- 
man of Oberlin’s speech department; Frederick B. 
Artz, 16, emeritus professor of history, and Donald 
M. Love, ’16, emeritus secretary of the College. 

Participants will live in Asia House (Quadran- 
gle), dine together, and attend classes in the air- 
conditioned King Building. An intellectual and 
recreational program also will be offered for children 
aged 6 through 16. Rates are $140 per adult, $250 per 
couple and $60 per child. A limited number of apart- 
ments are available at $20 extra. 

The alumni office now is taking reservations for 
this very special vacation opportunity. Interested 
non-alumni are welcome. Enrollment is limited to 50 
adults. To register, just mail the coupon from your 
February Alumni Magazine or write to the Alumni 
Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


